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Arr. IL.— WHAT WILL THE NEGRO DO WITH 
HIMSELF ? 


II. 


Rev. Josep P. Tuompson, D.D., in his address before the 
“ Association for the Promotion of Social Science” of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in 1874, made this suggestion: “ Let the Gen- 
eral Government refrain from all further legislation or inter- 
ference on behalf of the negro as such. If riots arise that 
the State authorities cannot quell, the National Government, 
duly invoked, should interfere to preserve the public peace ; 
and also, if necessary, it should use the arm of power to sus- 
tain the courts in putting down injustice, outrage, and wrong 
by the arm of the law. But all this without making a point 
of caring for the negro in distinction from any other man; 
for the best way of caring for the negro is to cease to know 
him as a negro, and to treat him always and only as a 
man.” An excellent suggestion; and it is fair to assume 
that Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, in whose honor Fisk University 
was so named, thinks so too, for in a letter dated Dec. 10, 
1881, to Prof. H. 8. Bennett, he says, “The colored man in 
the United States is not in much need of. special legislation 
in his behalf. We must forget classes and talk of men. 
Hosea Biglow quaintly puts it, 

“* This is the great American idee, 
To make a man and then let him be.’”’ 


If then no special legislation be necessary for the negro, 
the duty of hewing out and shaping his future depends upon 
himself, and he must do it with such extraneous assistance 
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as may be voluntarily tendered by the white people. He has 
been made a citizen, with all the rights and immunities that 
belong to citizenship, and having thrown around him the 
protection and the same legal remedies that a white man 
may claim, the law-making power should very properly leave 
him to work out his own destiny—to solve the problem of 
his existence as a free citizen of a republican government. 
And this it may fairly be said to have done. In the light of 
these facts, what will he do with himself? The first and 
highest duty is to qualify himself for a creditable discharge 
of the duties thus imposed. It cannot be too earnestly nor 
too strongly impressed upon him that the subject of educa- 
tion is of immense importauce to his race; that the social, 
moral, and political elevation of his people depends in a great 
measure, almost solely, upon the wisdom displayed in the 
use of the educational advantages provided; and that this 
matter rises above all other aspirations at the present time. 
The late President Garfield took this view of the subject, 
and to a delegation of colored men from Alabama, he said, 
“‘T most cordially coacur with you in all your efforts to en- 
lighten, and elevate, and strengthen your people. That is 
the true ground of progress for everybody everywhere. Your 
friends, who stood by you in the days of war, and since the 
war, have always had to meet, on the part of their antago- 
nists, this thought: You have thrown upon us a great mass 
of ignorant voters, wholly unacquainted with the wants of 
the people and the management of affairs, and you have done 
us a great injustice in compelling that class to be our equals 
in voting. Now, there is some force in that. There is not 
one of you that will not admit that there is some force in 
that statement. There is a great deal of force in it. It is a 
difficult thing for any people to get along with that situation. 
It is in your hands to take that argument away absolutely ; 
not all at once, not in a day, but to take it away from your 
children, so that by the intelligence of your children in time 
to come that reproach will not be left and that argument 
cannot be made. When that day comes I do not see any 
argument that any human being can make against the fair 
right of all men to equal privileges under the law. Now, 
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therefore, doing all that we can at our end of the line, you 
should do all you can at your end of the line to take away 
the last obstacle that confronts us in adjusting the trouble- 
some question which your race and its place and its last con- 
dition have given this country.” 

The force of the point made by President Garfield has 
been widely felt, and it contains a moral which cannot be 
too carefully considered. There are in the Southern States 
about one million of negro voters, fully ninety per cent. of 
whom, according to Judge Tourgee, are unable to read their 
ballots when exercising the elective franchise. It is an 
anomaly in a government depending for its very existence 
upon the intelligence of its electors that so enormously large 
a percentage of the voters of a single race, and confined to a 
particular geographical section, should be illiterate. The 
placing of the ballot in the hands of about a million of men 
who had no education and no training qualifying them to 
exercise that right for the highest good was a hazardous 
experiment, which the intelligent people of this country 
realize more and more every year. “A popular government 
without popular information or the means of acquiring it,” 
said Mr. Madison, “is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, 
or perhaps to both.” We are now brought face to face with 
a danger which Mr. Madison thus tersely placed before the 
American people, by putting the ballot in the hands of a 
million uneducated negroes in the Southern States, and the 
troublesome question is how to dispose of it so as to avoid 
or at least lessen its evil consequences. It requires the high- 
est type of statesmanship to grapple and deal with the ques- 
tion, and yet it is practically left to the negro himself to work 
out the remedy for his own ignorance, if he can, a paradox 
seldom if ever occurring in the history of a country. Mani- 
festly that remedy is education, in the enlightenment of the 
men who wield the great power that lies in the ballot. This 
may be done as to the rising generation, at least to some 
extent, but what of the men of to-day—and there are nearly 
a million of them, confined to the sixteen States known as 
“the South’’—who, when they have cast a vote, do not 
know what it represents, nor are they able to tell what they 
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intended it to represent? The colored voter of the future 
may do better than this, but he of to-day is simply an un- 
thinking, unreasoning voting machine, whose ballot is as apt 
to be cast the wrong as the right way on questions of great 
moment which do not strictly enter into political contests. 
That there is danger in this immense amount of ignorance 
no one will attempt to deny. The characterization of the 
English people by the philosophical historian Arnold in 1839, 
aptly applies to the condition of the South to-day. “It 
seems to me,” he says in a letter to Dr. Hawkins, “that 


people are not enough aware of the monstrous state of society 


absolutely without a parallel in the world; with a population 
poor, miserable, and degraded in body and mind as much as 
if they were slaves, and yet called freemen, and having a 
power as such of concerting and combining plans, which 
makes them ten times more dangerous than slaves.’ This is 
a strong characterization to be applied to the South, and yet 
it is true in every essential particular of about one million of 
the voters of this section; of freemen who, led by dema- 
gogues—and history teaehes that in politics at least we are 
not exempt from this dangerous class—have it in their power 
to concert and carry measures that may ruin the credit of a 
State or place the republic itself in the greatest peril; of 
men of whom it may truly and justly be said that they are 
far more dangerous than so many slaves. “That frauds are 
practiced at elections,’ writes a Western New York man 
from Murfreesboro, North Carolina, to the Buffalo Courier, 
‘is certainly the case, and will ever be the case in every sec- 
tion where there is a class too ignorant to protect themselves 
against it, and their extent will of course be in proportion to 
the degree of ignorance. It is seldom necessary, however, 
in controlling the darky vote to violate any election law or 
tamper with the ballot-box itself. There are easier and 
cheaper methods. In the first place, I may safely say that 
not one-half the negro voters know on election-day who they 
desire to vote for, or if the name of the candidate perchance 
be known to them they cannot tell you what office they desire 
to elect him to. They have not the slightest conception of 
the functions of the several offices which their vote is to help 
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fill, and one ticket means just as much as another to them. 
Thus, unless directly under the eye of an intelligent party 
leader, great numbers of them can be induced to vote any 
ticket that you choose to put into their hands. But the great 
controlling power with the colored vote is money and whisky. 
Even those sufficiently intelligent to understand why and 
how they are voting can be debauched by a drink or two of 
whisky or a half dollar in money. Now, understand me, 
this is not put presumptively; but I have seen its open, prac- 
tical workings in many instances. Were I running for any 
office, from congressman down to town sergeant, I could, I 
believe, go out in any community in the South and buy up a 
majority of the colored votes at fifty cents each, or less, pro- 
viding my opponent did not offer more, and they had no 
reason to expect a better offer. This is a broad assertion, 
but its truth has been demonstrated to my satisfaction time 
and again.” This is the testimony of a Northern man as to 
the character of an element that exercises a controlling influ- 
ence in many of our elections; and he pertinently asks, 
“How would the people of New York like to have their 
interests subject to the control of such an element as this?” 
For the purpose of illustrating the danger to the country 
of the great amount of ignorance with which the South is 
afflicted, let us see what a few bold bad men in each of the 
States may accomplish by concerted action. Judge Albion 
W. Tourgee, of Philadelphia, late a Judge of the Superior 
Court of North Carolina, presents a statement of. the case 
from a stand-point which maks it acceptable for this illustra- 
tion, for the Judge is not only a Northern man, but, in the 
political slang of the day, a “carpet-bagger.” ‘The sixteen 
Southern States,” says Judge Tourgee, “contain about one- 
third of our voting population and almost three-fourths of 
our illiteracy. Forty-five per cent.* of the voters of the 
Southern States are unable to read their ballots. The 
illiteracy of the South, plus six per cent. of its literate voters, 
can exercise the entire power of those States. If this illit- 
erate vote be neutralized by force or fraud, a majority of the 
intelligent voters, or twenty-eight per cent. of the entire 


Twenty-four per cent. of whites and ninety per cent. of blacks. 
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voters of those States, will exercise their entire national 
strength. These States have one hundred and thirty-eight 
electoral votes, or, in other words, they exercise seventy-two 
per cent. of the power necessary to choose a President or 


constitute a majority in the House of Representatives, and 
eighty-four per cent. of a majority in the Senate. By reason 
of their iguorance, forty-five per cent. of the voters of the 
South are unable to know what is their political duty, to be 
sure that their votes actually represent their wishes, to secure 
the counting of the ballots which they cast, and to protect 
themselves in the exercise of their ballotorial privileges. So 
that the alternative presented is between an honest exercise 
of power by voters who are too ignorant to have any certain 
knowledge whether they are right or wrong and the sup- 
pression of their votes by force or fraud. So far as their 
effects upon the nation are concerned, both are alike danger- 
ous. While this mass of ignorance may be instinctively 
right in purpose, it is naturally unable to judge of the instru- 
mentalities with which it works. If suppressed, that very 
act discloses a purpose and intent in itself dangerous. It is 
simply a choice between the dangers of honest ignorance 
and dishonest fraud or unlawful violence. The question for 
the nation to answer is whether it can afford to have three- 
fourths of the power necessary to control the government 
exercised by either ignorance, or fraud, or violence. The 
question is one above partisanship, as the safety of the nation 
is above party supremacy.” * The evils hinted at here are 
such as the ambitious bad man, the socialist, the communist, 
the leveller, may bring upon this country, for there is no 
security against ignorance. So far we have escaped wonder- 
fully, only because the negro has not been “ wrought, per- 
plexed in the extreme,” by the class of men from whose evil 
counsels the country has so much to fear. Meantime the 
negro has been left by the great body of the people of the 
South to shape his political course and to pursue his bent in 
the matter of voting. “So far as either moral or physical 
restraint by the white race is concerned,” writes the Western 
New Yorker} already quoted from, “the negro is free to 


* North American Review. tT Letter from a Western New Yorker 
North Carolina to the Buffalo Courier. 
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exercise his political rights in any of the Southern States 
visited by the writer, as are any class of men in Western 
New York. In the North, men or corporations who employ 
large numbers of men very often use the influence in their 
power involved in the fear of loss of place by the employes, 
to the extent of virtually casting the vote of said employes. 
I have thoroughly examined this feature of the case in the 
South during the campaigns preceding several State and one 
Presidential election, and among the thousands of men prom- 
inent for the number of hands in their employ whom I have 
drawn out on this question under cover of some apparently 
common-place conversation, I have found but few who have 
given the matter any particular thought, and I think not one 
in twenty had any knowledge of the preferences of their 
men, save in a general way. I have found no noticeable 
tendency or desire to influence the votes of their people in 
this respect. In fact, they do not have the same leverage as 
their Northern brother, even did they desire to use it, for 
loss of place is a matter that does not worry the mind of the 
average darky in the South.” 


Judge Tourgee’s remedy for the evils that menace the 


country from the dense ignorance that characterizes so large 
@ portion of the voters of the South is education by the 
General Government. In a speech before the Union League 
Club of New York, he advocated the expenditure of money 
to be provided by the Government in the same economical 
and judicious manner in which the Peabody fund is dis- 
bursed. “As a supplementary act of reconstruction, as a 
conclusion of that great work,” said Judge Tourgee, “ noth- 
ing could be so conclusive, so thorough, so effective in that 
matter as national aid to education, extended in a sensible, 
business-like, unassuming method. In the first place, we 
are doing an act of justice. Here are some millions of black 
people who must be educated. It has got to be done some 
time by somebody. No man ever thought of raising a ques- 
tion upon that. Now, who ought to do it? I bold that 
when we rolled the burden of educating the slave and the 
poor white upon the South alone we did a mean piece of 
business. New York reaped the benefit of slavery. You 
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didn’t take the curse of it, though you got the money. And 
not only New York, but New England, with its busy spin- 
dles, took toll from every bale of cotton, put it into its pocket, 
and then said, ‘ Down with slavery!’ There were not many 
of us at the North before the war who were brave enough 
not to be told of slavery. Considered as an evil, slavery was 
a national crime; considered as a productive institution, it 
was a national bonanza. You and I are as much responsible 
for the evil of slavery as the most villainous slave-owner. 
Now, for that reason we ought in equity and good con- 
science, to help pay the cost.” The Union League Club 
endorsed Judge Tourgee’s plan as well as “the judicious 
and liberal views” of his address. 

“The nation itself is responsible for the extension of suf- 
frage,” said President Garfield in his inaugural address, “ and 
is under special obligation to aid in removing the illiteracy 
which it has added to the voting population. For the North 
and South alike there is but one remedy. All the constitu- 
tional power of the nation and the States, and all the volun- 
teer forces of the people should be summoned to meet this 
danger by the saving influence of universal education.” It 
was honorable in President Garfield that he recognized the 
responsibility of the nation, of the people of the entire coun- 
try in the matter of educating the negro so as to make him 
an intelligent voter. But if the nation consents to aid the 
States and thus secures universal education, will that meet 
the emergency of the present or of the near future? Is 
ignorance to run riot while we are waiting to educate the 
rising generation to “fit them by intelligence and virtue for 
the inheritance that awaits them ’’—an inheritance that may 
be destroyed or rendered practically worthless before they 
are thus prepared—or is something to be done toward train- 
ing the ignorant voter of to-day in the duties and responsi- 
bilities he owes himself and his country? The living pres- 
ent imposes obligations of as supreme importance as those 
of the future. 

The men who discuss these questions do it as though they 
were conscious of treading upon forbidden or at least debat- 
able ground, notwithstanding the adoption of such a measure 
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as these discussions imply would strike the white man as 
hard and in as tender a place as the black man. They deal 
largely in “glittering generalities,” as though they feared 
the very thoughts that will come trooping up unbidden to 
haunt them, so environed and hedged about are we by poli- 
tics and the desire for the success of party, and hence their 
suggestions have but little of practical value for the present. 
Not so the Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Berlin, formerly of New 
York. “It may be allowed to one who gave his full measure 
of service and sacrifice for the emancipation of the slave,” 
said Dr. Thompson before the “ Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science,” of Glasgow, Scotland, “to remind 
the freedmen of the South that their safety and their progress 
require that they should be delivered from the rule of igno- 
rance and corruption, though this proceed from men of their 
own race and color. The first condition of prosperous indus- 
try is security—not merely the security of the working-man 
in his person and work, but the security of the community 
in which he lives against disorder and misrule; the security 
of the political society of which he is a component part 
against the despotism of demagogues and charlatans. There 
are surely enough black men of intelligence, and enough 
white men of honesty, to join in the attempt to establish the 
commonwealth upon the basis of education and virtue. The 
true and honest men of both races must have resolution and 
self-denial to come to the front, and to rally around them a 
movement for saving society. The time demands a moral 
heroism that will rise above prejudices and interests, and give 
itself solely to the common good. A few bold earnest men 
of both colors would soon command a majority for the work 
of reform. Inaction is cowardice, despair is destruction. 
Let the people of the South, by whom I mean both whites 
and blacks of competent intelligence, have the courage to 
accept the penalty of the fourteenth amendment of the con- 
stitution, and to disfranchise themselves for the national 
Congress for the sake of securing good government at home. 
Let them enact a law, which ought to be enacted in every 
State, at the North as well as at the South, fixing a standard 
of education, of intelligence, of character, a standard of 
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manly competence for the high and sacred trust of voting.* 
This standard being attainable by all, would be unjust to 
none. It would not be a rule of race nor of caste; and if at 
the first it should bear hard upon the negro, it would be his 
own fault if with schools and trades open to qualify his man- 
hood, he should long fail to take his place as a voter. Many 
negroes would be voters from the first under such a rule; 
and it is for their interest, and for the welfare of their race, 
that they should be relieved from the ignorant and misguided 
rule of the hundreds of thousands who cannot read nor 
write; of officers who make laws to which they can only 
sign their mark, and who lay taxes and vote away money 
when they cannot add up a column of figures. Many a white 
man at the South would be disfranchised by the same rule. 
Perhaps the fourteenth amendment could not have been better 
phrased, but the unwisdom of its penalty is seen in that the 
attempt on the part of a State to train its citizens to be intel- 
ligent, worthy, and competent voters by excluding the igno- 
rant from the polls, would be to deprive itself of a representa- 
tion in Congress in the ratio of its citizens in this needful and 
wholesome school. Any State could well afford to part 
awhile with a portion of its representation at Washington 
for the sake of getting rid of demagoguism, ignorance, and 
barbarism in its local government.” 

Gen. Grant wrestled with the spectre while he was Presi- 
dent, and probably upon the axiom that a desperate disease 
requires a desperate remedy, recommended a constitutional 
amendment denying the exercise of the right or privilege of 
the ballot to every one not possessing a prescribed edaca- 
tional qualification. The recommendation evoked but little 
comment and no action by the political party he represented. 
Although this question rises above partisanship, neither of 
the great political parties appears willing to apply the remedy 
suggested by Gen. Grant. The one will not, dare not, and 
the other is afraid. While they are hesitating, probably 
halting between two opinions, as the country drifts toward 


* Massachusetts has such a law, under the requirement of which, together 
with a property qualification, Gen. B. F. Butler states, one hundred thou- 
sand of her working-men are disfranchised. 
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“the dangerous edge of things,” the socialist, who has already 
appeared in the North and West, may occupy the field. Bet- 
ter material for such a crusade as the leveller wages than the 
unlettered, undisciplined negro voters of the South could not 
be found. The mere contemplation of the appeals that could 
and would be made by the socialist to their cupidity as the 
producers of the wealth of this goodly Southern country, 
and the electric effect it would likely exert when deftly 
handled by unscrupulous demagogues, may well make the 
patriot shudder. What guarantees are there that this dan- 
gerous element will not be turned against law and order, 
against the very life of the republic? Those who know the 
negro best will appreciate most keenly the danger from this 
source. ‘l'oo much importance cannot be laid upon the edu- 
cation and training of this ignorant mass by the South and 
by the North as well. Some statistics prepared by the census 
bureau at Washington show the astonishing fact that the 
percentage of illiteracy which the black bears to the white 
race is greater in the North than in the South. The follow- 
ing are specimens: 
SOUTH. NORTH. 


populati 
al 


colored population 
who cannot write. 
who cannot 


who cannot write 
Percentage of total 


white 





Alabama 52.58 Connecticut 
ILL sccniccccosiensunii 16.68] GB6 TTMIMOIS. ...00000cccccvcccccces 
Florida 47.62 Indiana 
Georgia ef Ge I cusincenicccesecsnbervcon 
Kentucky 5.58 | 49.31 ||Kamaas. ....0.........0...se000 
Louisiana 2.96 | 53.49 
Maryland 3.12 | 42.89 || Massachusetts.............. 
Mississippi 15 | 49.03 | Michigan 
Missouri .54 | 38.64 | Minnesota 
North Carolina 22. 51.07 | Nebraska 
South Carolina 5.28 | 51.30 | New Hampshire 
Tennessee .99 | 48.20 ||New Jersey 
48.80 |New York 

Virginia 3.02 | 49.97 |\Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island............... 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 
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This exhibit is a surprise, because it was not supposed the 
percentage of illiterate blacks was so much greater over that 
of the whites in the North, where sums of magnificent pro- 
portions are annually expended for the support of public 
schools, than in the South; if, indeed, any such difference 
existed there as these figures show does exist. The laws of 
Illinois, lowa, and Michigan give the negro the right to 
attend any school in those States organized for white chil- 
dren. Illinois expended $6,735,478 for public schools in 
1880; lowa, $4,227,300; and Michigan, $2,453,831; yet, 
strange as it may seem, the percentage of illiterate blacks is 
greater over that of the whites in these States than is found 
to exist in most of the Southern States. Upon what hypothe- 
sis can this fact be accounted for other than that the people 
in these States regard the negro as a sort of parasite upon the 
community—a pariah in whom but few feel sufficient interest 
to care for his education as they do for that of the white 
children? With the wealth and school advantages the North 
possesses, this showing is not creditable so far as the negro 
is concerned. The few negroes in the Northern and Western 
States ought to have shown a much higher grade of literacy, 
and it can hardly be their fault. that they have not availed 
themselves to a greater extent of the school advantages so 
liberally provided. While there have been no overt acts of 
repression, there has been a public sentiment against mixed 
schools, as we have seen exists in Kansas and Lowa, which has 
probably kept the young negroes from attending as fully as 
they otherwise would have done, while colored schools are 
literally few and far between in most of these States. 

The people of the South appreciate the duty of educating 
the negro, and are not, wanting in the disposition to discharge 
the responsibility devolving upon them. They tax them- 
selves for school purposes as liberally as their ability to meet 
the demand will justify, and the negro finds the proper per- 
centage of this fund expended for the education of his chil- 


dren as ungrudgingly as for those of the white man. The 
people of the South have long since accepted the fact that 
the negro is a voter and will continue to exercise the prerog- 
ative, and they know full well that it is better to have an 
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intelligent than an ignorant man exercise the great power of 
the ballot. Their willingness to thus educate the negro as 
well as the white cannot be questioned by fair-minded men. 
Bishop J. B. Thompson (colored) of the Southern Confer- 
ence, asserted at the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Conference in New York (May 23, 1881), that on questions 
of education the white people of the South were wholly in 
accord with their colored brethren. The educational statistics 
of Tennessee may be accepted as a fair criteriop of what is 
being done through out the South to educate the youth of 
both races. The figures are copied from the reports of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


SCHOLASTIC POPULATION, 

White. Colored. Total 
EE renee eer pe nme eee 019,745 106,241 426,612 
1876 315,31: 108,819 434,131 
1877 : 30,93: 111,523 442,458 
112,100 448,917 
126,288 514,643 
141,509 544,862 
405,558 *130,132 535,690 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
White. Colored. Total. 
7 770 3,942 
827 3,897 
94 4,604 
1,141 5,346 
1,227 5.612 
1,188 5,522 
PUPILS ENROLLED. 

White. Colored. Totol. 
Not classified. 199,058 
” 194,180 
43,043 227,643 
a ee ee ee ee 206,810 54,342 261,152 
ii alin tnietsnndaittinninittitnendeineiaigadiehiiiitenneit 208,858 55,829 564,687 
RRS eT AeA > AC 209,290 60,851 290,141 

TEACHERS EMPLOYED. 

White. Colored. Total. 
ER SE, Sp Ae 3,384 781 4,210 
814 4.210 

988 5,001 
1,135 5,592 
1,267 6,002 
1,247 5,954 


*It is remarkable that while there has been an increase of 2,205 in the 
white scholastic population last year, there has been a decrease of 11,377 in 
that of the colored. Whether this is attributable to the carelessness of the 
enumerators, or whether it shows an actual decrease of negro children 
arriving at the scholastic age, there is no means of determining. 

t The total for 1875 includes forty-five unclassified teachers. 
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It will be seen that the enrolment of colored children has 
increased from 43,043 in 1877, to 60,851 in 1880, which is in 
about the same proportion as the increase in the enrolment 
of white children. The enrolment of colored children in the 
other Southern States shows as great an increase, and in 
some instances greater, than in Tennessee. The Superintend- 
ent of Education for South Carolina reports that the total 
school attendance in that State for the year 1878-9 was 
122,463, of which 58,368 were white pupils and 64,095 were 
colored, an excess of 5,727 colored pupils. Between 1868 
and 1876 the average attendance of colored children in the 
State was 41,691, and during the three succeeding years the 
average was 60,723, an increase of forty-five per cent. In 
the whole State there were in 1878-9 2,090 white and 1,076 
colored teachers. This is justly regarded as showing a favor- 
able disposition toward the black race. Gen. Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, said in August, 1881, 
“Schools are provided for blacks as well as whites, and the 
school money of the States is expended pro rata equally, 
except in Kentucky and Delaware, and the belief that edu- 
cation is good alike for white and black is steadily increas- 
ing.’ In Tennessee provision has also been made for the 
higher education of the negro. Maryland appropriates $2,000 
a year for the support of a normal school for the training of 
colored teachers. Virginia sets apart $10,000 per annum for 
the support of the colored school at Hampton in that State. 
Claflin University, united with the colored Agricultural Col- 
lege at Orangeburg, South Carolina, receives $7,500 a year 
from that State. Georgia gives to-the Atlanta University 
$8,000 a year. Mississippi expends about $10,000 a year for 
the higher education of the negro. The new constitution of 
Louisiana requires the establishment by that State of a uni- 
versity in New Orleans for the education of colored people, 
and an annual appropriation for its support of not less than 
$5,000 nor more than $10,000 a year. Missouri appropriates 
$5,000 a year to Lincoln Institute, a school for the training 
of colored teachers; and North Carolina supports two or 
three normal schools for the same purpose. “In regard to 
the educational facilities of common schools,” testified L. H. 
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Lowery (colored), of Lenoir county, N. C., before the Senate 
Exodus Committee, “the colored people had justas good as 
the whites in his county, if not better; and he testified also 
to the fact that there are a number of normal schools in dif- 
ferent portions of North Carolina for the free education of 
colored teachers.” No duty will be left undone by the 
Southern States to enlighten and elevate the negro, but he is 
himself the most important factor in this great work. We 
have seen that in the North, where superior educational 
advantages are provided, the negro falls considerably behind 
the white race in the use he makes of these facilities. There 
the negro should show as high a percentage of literacy as the 
white race, but he does not by a wide margin, and the blame 
must attach to him largely for this neglect, since there is no 
lack of schools in which to educate his children. Just so in 
the South, if he shows no “ push,” if he fails in the proper 
discharge of the duty he owes himself and his race, the work 
upon which the States, and that means the white people, 
have entered will certainly fall short in the good it was 
intended to accomplish. 


In addition to what has been done by the States, large 
sums have been expended by the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation,* the Freedman’s Aid Society, the Baptist Missionary 
Society, and other charitable and religious associations in 
the North for founding and sustaining higher institutions of 


9 


learning for colored youth. ‘*Stand with me, if you please, 
said Dr. W. P. Jones at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Medical and Dental Departments of the University of Ten- 
nessee at Nashville, June 15, 1881, “at the threshold of our 
beautiful capitol. See in the Northern part of the city, and 
under Congregational control, an educational institution 
which, in architectural proportions, is a thing of beauty, and 
which will soon have cost $250,000, and upon which it is 
proposed to expend Jargely more. This building was erected, 
its equipments provided, and its professors are now sustained 
by funds from abroad. Look to the East. See there a 





* It is stated that during the past year the American Missionary Associa- 
tion expended in the South $130,753, and since the war, $4,000,000, mostly 
in the educational work among the colored people. The schools of this 
association are scattered all over the South. 
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Norther: Methodist institution, which has cost from $50,000 
to $80,000, built, equipped, and is largely, if not wholly, sus- 
tained by funds from abroad. See in the Southwest the Bap- 
tist Normal Theologica! Institute, which has cost $80,000, 
built, equipped, and sustained by contributions from abroad.” 
These institutions are for the education of colored youth in 
law, in medicine, and in theology, as well as in a practical 
knowledge of teaching. These are noble benefactions, but 
they are not confined to Nashville, for like institutions, “ sus- 
tained by contributions from abroad,” are scattered through 
the South. The next ten years will certainly develop the 
mental capabilities of the negro in this country. Within 
that period he will show the stuff he is made of, and leave 
no ground for further speculation upon that point. 

The question of the extent to which the negro is capable 
of being educated, not only in literature but in every branch 
of useful life, is a puzzling one, the twenty years of his free- 
dom having thrown comparatively little light upon this sub- 
ject. Three years ago (early in 1879) Sir George Campbell, 
an intelligent and observing Scotchman and member of the 
British Parliament, made an extended tour through the 
Southern States and devoted considerable time to a study of 
the negro problem. “In order to compass the broadest and 
most authentic information,” says a reviewer of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s book (White and Black), “‘he visited a great number 
of Southern gentlemen, and discussed with them the various 
aspects of the situation; while, on the other hand, he con- 
versed with a multitude of negroes in their homes, in their 
fields, in factories, in churches, and in political meetings. 
The questions which he set himself to solve referred to the 
character and capacity of the negro and the utility of the 
blacks as an agricultural population. Excluding mulattoes, 
and looking to the capacity of the negro proper, his inquiries 
among those engaged in the education of the race led him to 
conclude that while the younger children are as quick and 

. bright as the whites, they do, on the average, fall off in some 
degree as they get older. When he reverted to such a test as 
personal success in life, he found appearances still less favor- 
able. He continually asked whether any individuals among 
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the blacks had come to the front and achieved success in 
industrial pursuits, in commerce, or in the professions, but 
he could not learn that any had. He had not been able to 
hear of a successful negro shop-keeper, nor of a single South- 
ern black that had risen in the mercantile world higher than 
an apple-stall in the market. Certain vocations they were 
observed to monopolize throughout the Union—those of 
waiter, for instance, barber, and in some Southern ports, 
ship-caulker, but he met with very few negro lawyers and no 
doctors. Finally, he notes with some surprise that although 


the negroes had for years maintained the upper hand in some 
of the Southern States, none of the full-blooded blacks had 


risen to controlling influence over their own race by the pro- 
cess of natural selection, which has raised men to greatness 
in barbarous and oriental countries. Still more disappointing 
than these shortcomings to the friends of the black race, Mr. 
Campbell notes the ‘ failure of the negroes as superior arti- 
sans, and in all the handiwork that requires accuracy and 
care. He found that in factories and machine-shops negroes 
did manual labor and the simpler work of those places, but 
never rose to the higher posts, nor are they trusted to run 
engives in these establishments. ‘Perhaps a negro might 
learn to work the engine,’ said an employer to Mr. Campbell, 
‘but I never could be sure that he would not go to sleep on 
the top of it.’ There seemed to be a general concurrence of 
opinion, says Mr. Campbell, that the blacks make admirable 
laborers when under sufficient supervision; and he was led 
to the conclusion that they will be practically cireumscribed 
within the lines of work to which they were confined under 
the slavery regime, and will never become a disturbing factor 
in other fields of energy and enterprise.” These are the con- 
clusions to which a pretty thorough canvass of the Southern 
States, fifteen years after the freeing of the negroes, brings 
this intelligent Scotch observer. At the same time he takes 
a hopeful view of the prospects of the negro. “ Supposing 
things to settle down peaceably,” he writes, “I go so far as 
to say that, though nothing is perfect in this world, the 
American blacks are in a fair way of becoming a comfortable, 
well-to-do population to a degree found in very few countries ; 
VOL. II., No. 2.-—10. 
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a condition that may compare very favorably not only with 
the Indian ryot, the Russian moujik, or the Irish tenant- 
farmer, but also with the Dorsetshire laborer.” 

If the efforts expended in making the more ignorant, 
unthinking negroes dissatisfied with the position they hold 
in the South and with the Southern people generally, had 
been directed toward bettering their condition as citizens, as 
men and women, as laborers; toward making them a more 
industrious, intelligent, self-reliant, healthy class, a great deal 
of good might have been accomplished for both the negro 
and the country. This kind of instruction he needs above 
all things, and it is gratifying to find that some effort is being 
made in this direction. Clark University at Atlanta, Ga., is 
devoted to the education of colored youth of both sexes, and 
according to a correspondent of the New York Tribune, is 
making substantial progress. “One of the new buildings 
erected on the grounds,” says the correspondent, “is a frame 
structure, designed to be a school of instruction in carpentry: 
The entire work of construction was done by the pupils and 
is a creditable job. Bishop Warren regards it as the initial 
step to a polytechnic school, in which the pupils may famil- 
iarize themselves with the use of tools and acquire the rudi- 
ments at least of the blacksmith’s, mason’s, joiner’s, cabinet- 
maker’s and other trades. There is no one to teach these 
pursuits to the youth of the South, and in his opinion this is 
as pressing a duty and as philanthropic a work as any in 
which one can engage. All the housework of the University 
is done by the pupils, and before another planting season a 
large tract of land will be broken up and the young men 
will be taught how to cultivate it by the most improved 
methods.” * This is a sensible movement and deserves the 


At the educational conference of the American Missionary Association 
in Nashville Dec. 27, 1881, the question of an industrial department in con- 
nection with the various schools for colored youths under the control of the 
association was discussed. President Pope of Tougaloo, Miss., stated that 
the boys in the school at that place were instructed in farm-work and the 
girls in house-work. 

President DeForest said there was a farm of one hundred and forty acres 
connected with the school at Talladega, Ala. The boys work on the farm 
and the girls do house-work. The boys have built barns and painted them, 
and learned to take care of their tools, but they do not raise much to sell. 

President Ware said the students worked one hour per day, the yonng 
men doing outside work and the girls inside work. They need a school of 
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encouragement of all good men, and this it is receiving from 
leading men of Georgia. The growth of such institutions 
means a great deal, and their proper use and appreciation by 
those they are intended to benefit will do much to improve 
the condition of the negro and to give him a respectable 
standing as a citizen. 


Steady, reliable laborers are needed all over the South, and 
the negro can have the preference. Indeed, he has a monop- 
oly of the labor to which he has been accustomed, a position 


he can never acquire elsewhere. ‘“ Exodus,” says Frederick 
Douglass, one of the most intelligent negroes in this country, 
‘would deprive him of this advantage. It would take him 
from a country where the land-owners and planters must 
have his labor, to a country where the land-owners are able 
and proud to do their own work, and do not need to hire 
hands, except for limited periods at certain seasons of the 
year. The effect of this will be to send the negro to the 
towns and cities to compete with white labor, with what 
result let the past tell. They will be crowded into lanes and 
alleys, cellars and garrets, poorly provided with the necessa- 
ries of life, and will gradually die out.” 


carpentry, for the boys do not learn trades in Georgia. We want to give 
them a knowledge of carpentering and at the same time an English educa- 
tion. 

President Fairchild, of Berea, Ky., said that the students there have 
work to do and earn part of their expenses. They are now engaged in 
making turnpikes, sidewalks, etc., from slate. 

Prof. Steele, of Memphis, said they taught girls to sew, to cook, and to 
take care of the sick. We give instructions and have questions asked in 
regard to their work. The instructor takes the girls to market and teaches 
them how to choose meats and vegetables. The girls have note-books for 
notes and receipts. We have a text-book on nursing, and our instructor 
takes the girls to sick rooms where they get experience. 

Gen. Armstrong, of Virginia, advocated having good industrial farm-wory 
at Tougaloo and Talladega. He thought that a work-shop might be carried 
on in Atlanta to train young men as carpenters, masons, wheelwrights, etc. 
In Memphis, he thought, more might be done for the girls to train them in 
the direction marked out by Prof. Steele, as nurses, cooks, etc., in addition 
to educating them in a knowledge of books. He thought that slavery dis- 
ciplined the negro to be good mechanics and good farmers. They are not 
losing so much in the direction of farming as that of the mechanic arts. 
We need to make mechanics and farmers out of them. In the growing 
South the negro mechanic will get plenty to do. But he is being crowded 
out by the Irish, Germans, and other immigrants. But in the agricultural 
line he has a splendid chance. We must look after him in the mechanical 
line. We must train the middle class of negroés to be good mechanics. 
The mechanic gets better wages, he has a better house, and educates his 
children better. ' 
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The old idea that cotton cannot be grown with white labor 
has been most effectually exploded since the war. A letter 

from Charleston to the New York Sun states that “ the most 

of the cotton grown in South Carolina is made by white 

labor, and in those sections of the State where the whites are 

numerous there is a slow but constant influx of a laboring 

white class from the North and Northwest.” “This will 

gradually spread over the State,” adds this writer, “and will 

increase in proportion to the diminution of the colored race. 

This diminution is going on occasioned by the fearful death- 

rate, and is likely to continue. Where the whites and the 
blacks are equal in numbers, there are about three colored 
deaths to one white. The public provisions for. the sick poor 
are better than formerly, but the death-rate has not dimin- 
ished.” A New Orleans paper makes this statement: ‘“ The 
old-fashioned notion that white labor was unsuited to the 
cultivation of cotton is pretty thoroughly exploded. Take 
the train at Delta, on the Louisiana side of the river, nearly 
opposite Vicksburg, and you will soon reach the bill parishes, 
where there are numbers of white farmers engaged in raising 
corn, fruit, and cotton. They diversify their crops, making 
each a few bales of cotton. Franklin parish is a hilly region 
where the whites are industrious and successful. They work 
in the cotton-fields themselves and are a good type of agri- 
culturists. Texas, which, before the war, raised some 60,000 
bales, is now producing nearly 800,000 bales, and four-fifths 
of this immense product is the result of white labor. The 
Texan farmers do not want negroes to come among them. 
The Texas joke is to tell emigrating Sambo to ‘ pass on to 
the next county.” 

* Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, a recognized authority 
on cotton statistics, shows in the International Review (March, 
1881) that great progress has been made in the South in the 
production of cotton since the war. ‘“ When the present crop 
is added to those previously gathered since the war,” says 
Mr. Atkinson, “the sixteen crops will exceed the sixteen 
ante-war crops by more than 13,000,000 bales, perhaps by 
14,000,000, which have brought to their producers more than 
$800,000,000, and this is the excess only, the very first fruits 
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of personal liberty. Sugar and rice, both requiring for their 
cultivation not only special labor but large capital, are almost 
if not quite up to the ante-war standard. Tobacco bas 
changed its place, improved in quality, ard exceeds in value 
the ante-war product. To all this let there be added the 


products of the new industries—iron, coal, timber, market- 


gardening, cotton-manufacturing, and the work done by the 
artisans and mechanics in and near every town and city, who 
now produce the things of common use which once were 
moved at heavy cost from the far-distant North—and we 
begin to picture the change which has just begun.” This 
wonderful increase in production and wealth can be attributed, 
in the main, to none other than the skill and labor of the 
white man, just as it is fair to credit him with the greater 
portion of the heavy increase in the production of cotton. 
It is a well-known fact that before the war negro labor was 
made to produce every pound of cotton it was capable of 
producing. The cotton crop of each year shows an increase 
over that of the preceding, but the productive negro popula- 
tion does not show a corresponding increase, while large 
numbers have been drawn into other pursuits. This view of 
the case is strongly corroborated by Mr. James M. Foster, an 
extensive land-owner and planter of Caddo parish, Louisiana, 
in his testimony before the Senate Exodus Committee. “I 
do not think,” said Mr. Foster, ‘‘ that they (the negroes) per- 
form half the amount of labor they did before emancipation. 
[ know they do not. I can illustrate that. I am satisfied 
that on the plantations we own I could work and make the 
same with one-half of slave-labor—with one-half of the num- 
ber that I now employ. I know that I could do that, because 
[ know what I did make with slave-labor, and I know what 
is produced now. It does not matter to me how many hands 
are employed, only so that they do not get in debt to me, and 
are able to pay what they owe me, and thus make something 
for themselves too. My view is that to keep my labor I must 
make my planting a success to them as well as to myself, for 
if I do not it will ultimately fail to be a success to me. And 
there is twice the amount of labor on that plantation now, 
in proportion to the land cultivated, that there was before 
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the war. Three or four hundred hands on the river (bottom 
land) would make ten bales of cotton to the hand, while now 
they do not make more than four or five.” The experience 
of this planter, so thoughtful of the interest of his employes, 
is probably that of thousands of others in the South, It is 
quite evident that nearly all the great increase by the wealth- 
producing labor of the South, noted by Mr. Atkinson, should 
in fairness be credited to the white man. 

A planter from a section of Mississippi which had con- 
tributed largely to swell the tide flowing into Kansas, stated 
in an interview at Memphis in the spring of 1879 that the 
white immigration to his State was larger than ever before, 
and that if the negroes were to leave white men could be 
obtained to do the farm-labor; and he added, “ White labor 
will never come to the South as long as it has to compete 
with the negro race.” In the same spirit writes John Bright, 
of England, to a citizen of Atlanta, Ga., “ You have soil 
and climate,” be says, “ but men from Europe will prefer a 
country where slavery has not prevailed, and where the 
negro is not a considerable portion of your population.” 


There may be something in this prejudice: still a large num- 
ber of white laborers come to the South every year, and the 
number gradually increases as our superb climate and pro- 


ductive soil and other advantages become better known to 
those seeking new fields for remunerative labor. It will be 
found that as the blacks disappear their places will be taken 
by whites. Indeed this thing is being done already. ‘* We 
learn in an interview with Dr. Stapleton, of Brown’s Sta- 
tion,” says the Dawson (Ga.) Journal, “that several enter- 
prising citizens in that community have imported German 
servants to take the places of negroes, and Dr. Stapleton 
reports that these gentlemen are thoroughly well pleased 
with them.” A little inquiry will show that this is but one 
of many like instances that are occurring all over the South. 
These facts show that the negro is not now, as before the 
war, a necessity to the prosperity of the South. The abrupt 
leaving of the great body of our black population would 
inconvenience the Southern people for a time, just as the sud- 
den abolition of slavery did, but the one would be bridged 
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over without serious detriment just as the other was. The 
Southern people felt seventeen years ago that their section was 
almost ruined by the sudden freeing of the slaves. To-day 
the self-same people realize that they are better off finan 
cially and every other way, and would not, if they could, 
return the negroes tu slavery. Just so would it be if th 
negroes should nearly all leave the South. The movement 
would have its present inconveniences, but this section would 
soon fill up with an energetic, wealth-producing class equal 
to that of the most favored portions of the West. The 
emigraticn movement on the part of the negro is far from 
being an unmixed evil to the South. With him it is not a 
question as to how his leaving will affect others, but simply 
and solely whether he can better himself by removing to a 
Western, or even to another Souther State. If he thinks he 


| 


can it is unquestionably his right to try the experiment. That 
is all there is of it. But he should understand, and make up 
his mind to it, that be can succeed in a new home only as 
he can in the old one in the South, by constant and clos 
application to the vocation in which he may engage, with 


this difference in favor of the old: that he understands the 
kind of work in which he has been trained, and is more 
likely to succeed in that particular line than in a pursuit 
with the methods of which he is wholly unacquainted. He 
must not expect to find an earthly paradise, no matter where 
he may go. It is work that wins, and his main reliance must 
be upon his own industry, thrift, and sagacity. 

The negro has injured his cause by the eagerness he has 
manifested to dabble in politics, for which had no training, 
and his hankering for office has brought him to be regarded 
in many communities as a chronic office-seeker. He gets 
office frequently, and what does he accomplish for himself, 
for his race, or for his country? Take, for example, the office 
of legislator, to which position quite a number of the race 
have been elected in various Southern States, notably in South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Many of these became 
pliant tools in the hands of men who had jobs to put through 
the Legislatures, and sharpers were thus enabled to swindle 
the States out of large sums. Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., of 
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New York, Secretary of the American Missionary Associa 
tion, and one of the founders of Oberlin College in Ohio, in 
which negroes are admitted upon equal terms with whites, 
discussed this feature of the problem before the association 
at its meeting in Chicago in the fall of 1879. “If the Gen- 
eral Government, by means of a bloody war,” said Dr. 
Strieby, “should subdue the Western States, and then en- 
franchise in any one State enough Indians to outvote the 
whites, and those Indians should reénact the plundering of 
the Columbia Legislature, how long would the West bear it ? 
[ suspect it would not be long till every Indian would be 
converted into a good Indian, but it would be in the Western 
sense—he would be a dead Indian. Brethren of the North, 
make the case your own. Put yourself in your Southern 
brother’s place and judge him by your own impulses. What 
then is the true remedy for this great evil? To answer this 


we must honestly consider what the real evil is. These 
South Carolina tax-payers don’t crush these black voters 
because they are black. They would do the same to the 
‘poor whites’ if they, having the numerical force, should 


enact the same wrongs. Nor is it because they are Republi- 
eans. The trouble, therefore, is not with the man’s color or 
party, but with the man himselt—with his ignorance, his 
degradation, and his facility in being used as the tool of 
designing men. The remedy, then, is not to change his color 
or party, but his character. All other remedies are delusive ; 
and it is a national folly and crime to tamper longer with them.” 

Although the negro legislators were potent for mischief, 
they did not possess the virtue of proposing and urging 
measures for the enlightenment of thier race and their eleva- 
tion in whatever pertains to morals as well as comfort; 
neither would they codperate with those white men, “ native 
here and to the manner born,” who were not only willing 
but anxious to do something toward lifting the black man 
up to plane where he might be an honor to himself and a 
credit to his country. It is true, there were exceptions, 
where the negro member showed judgment and discretion 
far above what was expected of him, while he exhibited an 
honesty of purpose worthy the highest commendation, but 
unfortunately these members possessed no influence with 
those of their own race and were utterly powerless for good. 


Jno. Mrtter McKer. 





Arr. Il.—WHAT IS PRESBYTERIANISM? DOKS IT 
EXIST JURE DIVINO?* 


THEsE are comprehensive questions. They have been the 
fruitful source of heated disputation from the days of the 
apostles down to the present time. Would that we could 
give them the consideration their magnitude and importance 
demand. Let us, then, understand fully what is compre- 
hended in the first question. What is Presbyterianism? If 
we say that a certain individual is a Presbyterian, we may 
make the impression that he has adopted a certain distinctive 
system of theology; or we may convey the idea that he has 
embraced a certain form of ecclesiastical governnient, which 
he believes exists by divine authority; or it may be under- 
stood that he has done both. Mr. Webster, however, defines 
Presbyterianism to be “that form of government which 
invests presbyters with all spiritual power and admits of no 
prelates over them.” If this definition be correct, and we 
presume it is, a successful discussion of the first question 
will be the verification of the second, for if Presbyterianism 
be the form of government recognized in the New Testa- 
ment, it certainly exists jure divino. 

As preliminary to the investigation, it may be proper to 
state that there now exist four distinct forms of ecclesiastical 
government recognized in the Christian world, each of which 
claims to have the warrant of scriptural authority : 

1. “ Papal or Spiritual Monarchy.” 

2. “ Episcopal or Spiritual Prelacy.” 

3. ** Independency or Spiritual Democracy.”’ 

4. “ Presbyterianism or Spiritual Republicanism.” 

“The first mentioned maintaining the necessity of one 
supreme, universal, infallible Head of the whole Christian 
body throughout the world as the authorized vice-gerent of 
Christ; the second contending for an order of clerical pre- 
lates above the rank of ordinary ministers of the gospel, 


*The writer acknowledges himself indebted to various authors for im- 
portant ideas found in this article. 
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who are alone, in their view, authorized to ordain, and with- 
out whose presiding agency there can be no regular church 
organization; the third holding that all ecclesiastical power 
resides in the mass of the church members, and that all acts 
of ecclesiastical authority are to be performed immediately 
by them; while the fourth (Presbyterianism) believes that 
Christ has made all ministers who are authorized to dispense 
the Word and sacraments perfectly equal in official rank and 
power, that in every Church the immediate exercise of eccle- 
siastical authority is deposited, not with the whole mass of 
the people, but with a body of their representatives styled 
elders.” 

Presbyterianism, then, is a church government in the hands 
of presbyters (elders), and of these there are two classes, 
teaching elders and ruling elders. It is the office of the first 
to discharge all ministerial functions—to preach the gospel, 


to administer the sacraments, to dispense discipline—while 
the peculiar function of the latter is to rule; hence they are 


valled ruling elders. 

The government of elders binds the Church together or 
ganically. Each court is subordinate to a higher court, the 
Church Session to the Presbytery, the Presbytery to the 
Synod, the Synod to the General Assembly. The authority 
of the Church is not, then, vested in the whole body of 
believers, but representatively in the courts. 

The Presbyterian form of government had its origin at an 
early period in the world’s history. Says a late writer: “ We 
claim patriarchial succession. Presbyterianism is older by 
malenia than the apostles. The apostles only took their 
place in the unbroken line of Presbyterianism which had 
been in successful operation for thousands of years before 
Peter cast his first net or caught his first fish.’ At Horeb, in 
the light of the burning bush, Moses received his great com- 
mission, ‘“ Go gather the elders of Israel together. Through 
the elders, the representatives of the people, he was to act, 
and through them he did act. When Jethro visited the 
camp of Israel just after they left the borders of Egypt, 
Aaron and the elders (presbyters) of Israel came and eat 
bread with Moses’ father-in-law before God. Again, when 
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Jethro visited Moses at Horeb before the law was given, he 
advised Moses to select out of all the able men such as feared 
God, men of truth, hating covetousness, and to place such 
over them to be rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens, and that they were to 
judge the people at all seasons, so that it shall be easier for 
thyself, and they shall bear the burden with thee.” In obe- 
dience to the counsel of Moses, seventy elders of piety and 
such as feared God were elected to codperate with him in 
the administration of government. We do not say that 
such was Presbyterianism in its present symmetrical form 
and in its adaptation to the present wants of the Church, 
still it was at least Presbyterianism in embryo, to be, under 
divine direction, systematized and more fully developed in 
the future as the exigencies of the Church might require. 
Again, in the synagogue administration we have essentially 
all the functions of elders in the Presbyterian Church, per- 
formed by what we call its session or consistory, with a pres 
ident or pastor, styled the ruler of the synagogue. The elders 
received the applicants to the ordinances, watched over the 
members of the flocks, to guard their morals and secure their 
compliance with the regular ceremonies of their profession ; 
and when necessary, they administered discipline and ex- 
cluded from the society of the faithful the disobedient and 


unruly. The Jewish synagogue was the model of the primi- 


tive church of apostolic days. “ Like each synagogue, each 
congregation had its bishop, its elders, and its deacons, and 
it was not until the third century that we find any authentic 
records of any churches with a different organization; then 
we begin to see the influence of worldly ambition, leading 
some bishops or pastors to lord it over others of less influ- 
ence. From such a beginning, the power of the priesthood 
rose to the height of papal arrogance, until a Pope is wor- 
shiped like God, and in his pride, brings princes and kings 
to their knees as obedient vassals.”’ 

In Presbyterianism the source of all authority is Jesus 
Christ. As to the delegation of this power, it is expressly 
taught that he has made such delegation, vesting the power 
in men. Throughout the Old Testament such is represented 
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to have been the method in which he carried on the admin- 
istration of his government. Men ruled and administered 
the ordinances and spoke in Jehovah’s name. In that civil 
theocracy, while God ruled as king, men ruled as judges. 
3ut the question comes up, How was this vested power to 
be exercised? The teaching of the Scriptures is certainly 
explicit on this subject, viz., that while office-bearers have 
severally certain functions to discharge, as of teaching, ad- 
ministering the ordinances, etc., all power of jurisdiction was 
to be exercised only through tribunals. The fundamental 
and only office of jurisdiction in the Church under all dis- 
pensations is the office of elder (presbuteroi). The title epis- 
copos, only occurring a few times in the New Testamént, 
seems only used in speaking to and of Gentiles unfamiliar 
with the ancient ecclesiastical language of the Church; 
hence episeopos is really nothing more than a Grecian equiv- 
alent for the Jewish ecclesiastical term presbuteros, and if a 
name of distinction for the Church visible, considered as a 
form of government, is to be applied to it, Presbyterian has 
been the proper title from the days of Israel in Egypt to the 
present time. 

Says a late writer: “ The first Christian community consti- 
tuted, as it were, one family. It was based upon the recog- 
nition of a full and perfect equality in all its members, 
neither sacrificing the individual to the community nor the 


community to the individual. Every Christian was then a 
priest and a king unto God, and had a full participation, 
either personally or through delegates, in all the acts of 


government and discipline, and in the appointment of offi- 
cers. All the members of the community took a part in 
its government, and each had an equal right to do so. As 
none were different from their fellows, none could exercise 
tyrannical power. They were all perfectly equal because 
entirely free, and entirely free because perfectly equal.” 
Again, in the administration of government, Presbyterian- 
ism furnishes four distinct courts, viz., the Church Session, 
Presbytery, Synod, and a General Assembly. The Session is 
the first and lowest court of the Church. It is composed of 
the pastor, the teaching elder, and the ruling elder, or the 
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the preaching presbyter and the ruling presbyter. This court 
has its peculiar prerogatives, the full exercise of which is 
necessary for the prosperity and peace of the congregation. 
Its decisions upon questions of law and discipline are not 
final. They may be appealed from and taken to higher 
courts. 

The Presbytery is composed of the ministers or presbyters 
and one ruling presbyter from each of the congregations 
within certain bounds. Its business is to exercise discipline 
in such matters as pertain to the interest of the congrega- 
tions within its bounds. It also attends to the admission, 
examination, ordination, and censuring of ministers. This 
is the law-making power of the Church. 

The Synod is composed of the presbyters of three or more 
Presbyteries and a ruling presbyter from each of the congre- 
gations of the different Presbyteries. This is a court of 
review, and has in other days subserved good purposes in 
maintaining order and accomplishing the end of good gov- 
ernment, but now it seems to be of but little practical utility. 
Indeed, whether this was any part of the ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery of the apostolic age is now a mooted question. The 
so-called Synod at Jerusalem, of which James was modera- 
tor, may have been only a called meeting of presbyters for 
some specific purpose. 

The fourth and highest court known to Presbyterianism is 
the General Assembly. This is a delegated body, composed 
of teaching and ruling presbyters chosen and commissioned 
from each of the Presbyteries of the whole Church. 

In these courts is vested all authority of Presbyterianism, 
and we claim that it has been the authorized system of eccle- 
siastical government since the organization of the Church of 
God. We cluim that the New Testament most distinctly 
teaches that there existed in the apostolic Church all the 
three features which now constitute the peculiarities of the 
Presbyterian Church polity, viz., the parity of ministers, the 
government of the Church by elders, and the attainment of 
unity and codperation by courts of review and control. In 
this form of government the Church successfully avoids the 
unauthorized pretensions of prelacy on the one hand, and 
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the loose and the too democratic plan of independency on 
the other; and as a late writer says, “ adopts that system of 
ministerial equality and efficient representation in the gov- 
ernment of the Church which at once guards as far as possi- 
ble against the encroachments of clerical ambition, secures 
the rights of the people, and provides for the exercise of pure 
and wholesome discipline in the most edifying manner.”’ 

So much, then, for the ecclesiastical government and polity 


of Presbyterianism. 
But still the question recurs, What is Presbyterianism ? 
The value of any organization, whether religious, literary, 
or political, is disclosed by what it accomplishes in the pro- 


motion of human happiness. The excellency of any system 
of religion is determined by the principles embraced and the 
influence of its principles in the moral and intellectual eleva- 
tion of our race. The moral power in our holy Christianity 
for bettering the condition of man, families, communities, 
the nations of the world, and the hope it inspires of a happier 
home in the great beyond, evinces its superiority over all other 
religions. By the same mode of logic, may we not deter- 
mine something in regard to the value of Presbyterianism ? 
Has it-not been and is it not now, and will it not be in the 
future, an important factor in the enlightenment, civiliza- 
tion, and Christianization of the thirteen hundred millions 
of human beings that walk the earth? 

Presbyterianism has a history, an important, comprehen- 
sive history, the last page of which will not be written until 
our sin-disordered world is revolutionized, purified, and 
brought up to its primitive state of holiness before God. In 
the accomplishment of this great work, Presbyterianism, in 
the unified strength of its different organizations, is to be an 
efficient instrumentality. The history of Presbyterianism is 
a history of war, of moral conflict, of an earnest and uncom- 
promising battling for the truth. It has ever been the friend 
of civil and religious liberty. It acknowledges no Pope, 
and never bows the knee to an earthly potentate who has 
dared to trample upon the crown rights of the Son of God, 
who alone is acknowledged as supreme Head of the Church. 
By petitions, by remonstrances, by solemn leagues and cove- 
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nants, in councils, in convocations, in parliaments, and by 
the cannon’s roar on the battle-field, it has contended for the 
rights of conscience and for the cardinal truths of our holy 
religion. In Scotland the contest for freedom and for the 
separation of Church and State was fearful and of long dura- 
tion, but Presbyterianism, which is spiritual republicanism, 
finally triumphed in the establishment of the National 
Covenant, which was a declaration of the independence of 
the Church of Christ as a distinct community from the State. 
It was subscribed to, says M. DeTocqueville, by the mass of 
the people as well as the privileged orders, and ultimately 
became the constitution of the British empire. Under this 
covenant, the Presbyterians of Scotland and Ireland and the 
Puritans of England united together in the strife for relig- 
ious liberty. And the same distinguished writer says, ‘ Let 
any man attentively compare the solemn leagues and cove- 
nants by which the Continental and Scottish reformers, and 
non-conformists of a later period, bound their lives, their 
property, and sacred honor, to be spent in the cause of civil 
and religious freedom, with our own declaration of inde- 
pendence, and he will in the former have the plan, the spirit, 
and protetype of the latter. In the long and fearful struggle 
for our national independence, Presbyterianism was an efii- 
cient factor. Both in councils for deliberation and in the 
activities of the ensanguined field, Presbyterians were ever 
at their posts. In a late work (“ Ecclesiastical Republican- 
ism’) we read the following: “ When the Declaration of 
Independence was under debate in the Continental Congress, 
doubts and forebodings were whispered throughout that hall. 
The house hesitated, wavered, and for awhile the liberty and 
slavery of the nation appeared to hang in an even scale. It 
was then an aged patriarch arose, a venerable and stately 
form, his head white with the frosts of years. Every eye 
went to him with the quickness of thought and remained 
with the fixedness of the polar star. He cast on the assem- 
bly a look of inexpressible interest and unconquerable deter- 
mination, while on his visage the hue of age was lost in the 
flush of a burning patriotism that fired his cheek. ‘There 
is,’ said he, when he saw the house wavering, ‘there is a tide 
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in the affairs of men—a nick of time. We perceive it now 
before us. To hesitate is to consent to our own slavery. 
That noble instrament on your table, which insures immor- 
tality to its author, should be subscribed this very morning 
by every.pen in the house. He that will not respond to its 
accents and strain every nerve to carry into effect its pro- 
visions, is unworthy the name of a freeman. For my own 
part, property I have some—of reputation more. That rep- 
utation is staked, that property is pledged on the issue of 
this contest. And although these gray hairs must soon 
descend into the grave, I would infinitely prefer they should 
descend by the hands of the public executioner than desert 
at this crisis the sacred cause of my country.’ Who was it 
that uttered this memorable speech, potent in turning the 
scales of the nation’s destiny? It was John Witherspoon, 
at that day the most distinguished Presbyterian minister 
West ‘of the Atlantic ocean, the father of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States.” 

Again, in the work of general education, Presbyterians 
have accomplished much. The spirit for learning and for the 
enlightenment of the masses awakened by John Calvin and 
his compeers, is rife throughout the whole body. Common 
schools, academies, colleges, and universities are being built 
up and endowed wherever the name of Presbyterian is known. 
In the work of missions, in the translation of the Word of 
God into all languages and tongues for the nations of the 
earth, in sending broadcast a pure and healthful literature, 
they are a mighty auxiliary in enlightening and saving the 
perishing millions that walk the earth. 

Finally, after saying so much in answer to the question, 
What is Presbyteriauism? we cannot close this article with- 
out saying something in regard to another branch of the 
great Presbyterian family. May we ask, then, What is 
Cumberland Presbyterianism? We reply briefly, first, by 


saying, so far as ecclesiastical order is concerned, it is all that 
we have said in reference to the mother Church. Again, we 
answer the question by saying that Cumberland Presbyterian- 
ism is but a new edition of Presbyterianism revised and im- 
proved. As an organization, Cumberland Presbyterianism 
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has as yet had no centennial. It does not look back through 
the musty volumes of ages to find its natal day. Around its 
head still hang the silken locks of youthhood. Yet, as a 
young member of the great Presbyterian family, it is devel- 
oping great moral and intellectual power. The activity of its 
pulpit, its missionary and publication work, its colleges and 
universities of high order, evince its healthful growth and 
its approximation to maturity. 

“ There is a Persian fable which tells of a young prince who 
brought to his father a nut-shell which opened with a spring, 
containing a little tent of such ingenious construction that 
when apread in the nursery the children could play under its 
folds. When opened in the council-chamber, the king and 
his councillors could sit beneath its canopy. When placed in 
the court-yard the family and all the servants could gather 
under its shade. When pitched upon the plain where the 
soldiers were encamped, the whole army could gather within 
its enclosure. It possessed the quality of boundless adapt- 
ability and expansiveness. This little tent is the symbol of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. It was first. opened 
in February, 1810, when it sheltered only three faithful min- 
isters of Jesus Christ. Ere long a larger number of pres- 
byters gathered under its folds, and then a Synod, and then, 
in 1829, a General Assembly, and now the tent has become 
so expanded that more than one hundred thousand soldiers 
of the Cross, through their representatives, coming from the 
North and South, East and West, sit under its wide-spread 
folds to take counsel together and to sing the praises of the 
Most High.” 

J. C, Proving. 
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Art. II.—THE ATTITUDE OF PRAYER. 


Let no one say there is nothing in an attitude. See now 
particulur is the artist to vary the positions of his subject 
until best suited to that special shade of light with which he 
is favored. See with what anxiety and skill and labor the 
sculptor poses his subject, now in this position, now in that, 
in order to bring out the most graceful outlines. 

The actor comes before the feotlights and so important is 
this thing of position to him, that his success or failure is 
largely due to the delineation of the characters in his piece 
through his changing attitudes. 

As to the attitude in prayer, we will all be agreed that an 
irreverent or obscene attitude would not be admissible under 
any circumstances. Furthermore, as little as we may say 
about posture in prayer, and as much as we might protest 
against bringing it in as any part of acceptable worship, still 
there seems to be a vague feeling—not yet crystallized in 
words—that if we would pray to God most acceptably we 
must come before him on our knees. Now to what will be 
said, we hope that none will say that if the heart is right it 
makes little difference how it is performed. That parti-ular 
and important point is not under discussion; but it is as- 
sumed in this article that the heart is just what it ought to 
be—if not full of the graces of the Spirit, at least led by the 
Spirit, without which there could be no acceptable prayer. 
It will also be the furthest from the design of this article to 
assume a dictatorial or dogmatic spirit, or to shackle or limit 
Christian liberty on a subject which has been confessedly 
left to a great extent open to the conviction of each indi- 
vidual heart. 

There is, however, in this, as in all subjects, a question of 
suitableness, a question of propriety. There is a “fitness in 
things,” and the query is, What posture in prayer best com- 
ports with it? We have been trying to investigate, in a very 
limited way, the history of a kneeling posture and we do 
not believe it to be a development of Christianity, that term 
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being understood in its broadest sense. We are also aston- 
ished at the meager endorsement, if any at all, given it by 
Christianity. There is, perhaps, not one single direct com- 
mand from the Almighty to bow the knee. God wishes us 
to understand that he does not sustain the same relation to 
his creatures as earthly rulers to their subjects. 

The custom is beyond doubt of heathen origin, and when 
we search for its history, first find it among the barbarous and 
idolatrous nations of the world. To them are we indebted 
for it, and perhaps many other things which have come down 
to us, the origin of which we do not now know. As far as 
we know, Adam in the garden never worshiped the Lord on 
his knees. It was a face-to-face devotion and life. 

The first time the act is mentioned in the Bible so as to 
give us an idea of its historical or devotional nature is in Gen. 
xLI. 43, when Joseph was arrayed in royalty and those going 
before him were crying, “ Bow the knee.” This was not, 
perhaps, in any sense a religious servige, but was an abject 
manner in which would result honor to the king. In the 
very ancient yet degrading and barbarous (Jer. xrx. 5) wor- 
ship of Baal, the “bowing of the knee” seems to have 
sealed the worshiper (1 Kings xrx. 18). I supposed this could 
be called a strictly religious service. It was undoubtedly the 
custom long before this to demand of the subject such obei- 
sance and honor as would be furnished in this humiliating 
attitude. Nothing was too humiliating, too abasing, nor too 
debasing to be required of the people if they could elevate 
the ruler or the idol. And history will give me her suffrage 
in saying that in too many cases the glory of the monarch 
consisted, not so much in any high position which he really 
occupied, as in the low condition to which the people were 
subjected, and from which plane they viewed him—not a 
question of altitude in the ruler, but of distance between him 
and the people. If we understand the spirit of the Old 
Testament, God never invests himself with that character 
which overawes and drives men away from him, unless to his 
enemies; but, on the other hand, he loved to call himself 
“the God of thy fathers,” etc., and thus draw the people to 
him. The greatness of God is never to be increased in the 
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debasement of man, but rather, on the other hand, if possible ; 
in his exaltation, Christianity exalts God in lifting up man. 

The intimacy and familiarity of God must have been very 
great and close with Abraham, Moses, David, and others. 
This, too, at an age of the Church and the world when God, 
if at all, would have invested himself with regal authority 
and greatness, and would have taught his creatures that they 
were mere subjects. Do we not misrepresent the character 
of God to ourselves, and especially to others, in thus borrow- 
ing too largely from customs which have no fitness nor adap- 
tation, and which afford little or no analogy to the duties 
and privileges belonging to our holy Christianity? The 
figure, though a scriptural one, which represents God as 
a King and men as subjects ought to be delicately handled, 
lest it limit God to the dominion of power alone, and thus 
rob him of the magnetism of his loving character. It is not 
an illustration that best portrays the nature and spirit of the 
gospel. It can be used with better results to the Christian, 
for he will not misunderstand, than to the sinner. 

Abraham, in his-earnest and effective prayer for Sodom 
“ stood yet before the Lord.” It seems to have been an inter- 
course of the greatest familiarity and confidence. It was a 
face-to-face disclosure and interceding. Solomon, in his 
great prayer at the dedication of the temple, stood with out- 
stretched hands; but before he concluded, having been over- 
come by the majesty and greatness of God, perhaps, kneeled 
down, and in this position finished his prayer. Daniel 
kneeled three times a day with his “ windows open toward 
Jerusalem ;”’ but Daniel had been for years in a heathen land, 
where he would naturally imbibe customs foreign to his own 
people, even if this were not one. 

But it was not in Old Testament times that man best under- 
stood himself or his God. We have a more “sure word of 
prophecy” in the opening up to us of the scriptures (Old 
Testament) by the great Teacher of men—a better knowl- 
edge of God, a greater knowledge of ourselves, and a more 
perfect knowledge of the duties we owe him and each other. 
And first in the gospel, let us notice its simplicity. It pre- 
sents its outward routine duties in the way which can be most 
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easily observed by us. It does this so that we may not be 
attracted by the glitter, and tinsel. and paraphernalia, and 
crosses, and sacrifices of outward rites, away from the adorn- 
ments of the heart, in which true religion consists. Now, 
the kneeling posture is greatly abused in the parade and 
show of piety and humility in the genuflections of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. We have watched these for hours in 
all their disgusting features, and could not help thinking 
there was very little acceptable to God in it, as after all it 
was chiefly idol-worship—mariolotry. Dr. Dick says the 
custom of kneeling at the sacrament “is a vestige of popery 
which it is a dishonor to a Protestant Church to retain.” 
The communicant saw the Lord Jesus in the elements 
through the horrid doctrine of transubstantiation, and as he 
was worshiping an idol, of course he kneeled—that has 
always been the custom to idols. It is impracticable, not to 
say impossible, on many occasions to kneel. The crowded 
church always interferes to a great extent. You cannot, 
therefore, secure uniformity in worship, which is desirable, 
although I once heard a minister say he would rather have 
sitting, standing, and kneeling—it would look more volun- 
tary. As might be supposed, he was a Congregationalist. 
But all will not kneel—all may be taught to stand. Sitting 
is no attitude at all—it does not offer the first response to the 
change in the service. Sometimes the kneeling attitude suf- 
fers, as when we have seen a man Jay down his handkerchief 
to kneel on rather than soil his clothes. It also suffers when 
a man’s humility changes too rapidly. He kneels the first 
prayer, but that being rather long, his stock of humility is 
exhausted and the next time he sits. 

Kneeling is recognized among men, from its history, as 
the humblest manner (physically) of worship. Then the 
man who kneels and is not a humbler man than his standing 
brother has deceived others, may have deceived himself, in 
the posture assumed, and is more guilty than the man who 
made less pretensions to lowliness. I once knew a leading 
officer in his church who stated before the congregation that 
he always knelt when he could. He had watched in the 
far West the Indian in his services before the Great Spirit 
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always kneeled, and he had determined from that time on 
that no heathen should be more humble than he. But what 
unwisdom in taking as a guide in duties belonging to Chris- 
tianity an ignorant heathen! On the other hand, I once 
heard a distinguished Presbyterian clergyman say that he 
never knelt in prayers—did not believe it was proper, even 
if right. At family devotions he stood—the others knelt. 
This was a case in which a person becomes so straight he 
leans backward. He should have knelt, at least for the sake 
of uniformity. It seems to have been a very common prac- 
tice of the Apostle Paul to kneel in prayer. But Paul was a 
Cilician and a Roman. And further, his mission was “ far 
hence to the Gentiles.”” He was familiar with the practices 
of heathens, and if he had seen that it would recommend 
Christianity to kneel, he would not hesitate to do it, what- 
ever his preference might have been. The great objection to 
Christianity was that it seemed to overturn every custom 
and practice of men, therefore what could harmlessly remain, 
it were wise to let it be. The Pharisee and Publican in the 
temple both stood up. This was the common attitude of the 
Jewish worshipers, changed only as an exception. (See Bible 
Dictionary.) But only one of these men is accepted. The 
posture of the heart rather than the body determines the 
acceptability of the service. I heard one minister pray, 
“Help us to get on the knees of our souls, rather than our 
bodies.” That was eminently scriptural. 

The prodigal son did not begin to pray until he arose. 
Trench pictures him as sitting prone upon the ground. 
His erect position was almost necessary to his return and 
acceptance. It may be further stated that a certain amount 
of manhood is necessary to be developed in every soul before 
it will return to God. God does not want us to return as 
the criminal or vagabond outcast, however much those 
characters might suit us; but we are to come back as prodi- 
gal children returning from poverty and digrace to our 
Father’s mansion and love. When God entered into a 
familiar colloquy with Job he said, “ Gird up now thy loins 
like a man, .... and answer thou me.” What is prayer 
but the most familiar form of converse between man and his 
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God? The attitude he assumes ought to be in keeping with 
the familiarity and friendship existing between them. We 
read in the Apocalypse of the elders “ casting their crowns 
before the throne,” and of the angels standing around the 
throne “who fell before the throne on their faces,” but it is 
imagery borrowed from the pomp and pageantry attending 
the coronation of earthly monarchs. There is not much like 
home init. It is intended, however, to illustrate to those of 
a regal turn of mind that the grandeur and magnificence of 
heaven will exceed all. How comfortingly we turn away 
from this and read, “In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions,” and ‘of whom the whole family in heaven and earth 
is named.” Christianity here comes to the front, separating 
itself from all other religions, in that it teaches the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. Now, the Script- 
ures have made free and enlarged use of the family to describe 
our relations to God and each other. We believe it conveys 
more fully and clearly to our minds the real nature of Chris- 
tianity than any other illustration. Father, one father; 
brethren, one family; home, one home. Now, it is perfectly 
incompatible with this illustration (relation) that we kneel 
in prayer. No matter what the son does the father never 
requires him to bow before him. If the poor, unworthy son 
were to do this the father would immediately take him by 
the hand and raise him up. Rather does the father in for- 
giving fall on the neck of his son. (Luke xv. 20.) 

I think we will demonstrate the kind of Christian senti- 
ment that prevails in our natures more or less, every time we 
engage in prayer. If God is before us as a Father, we will 
seldom kneel—we do not kneel to our parents—unless we 
forego our convictions on the ground of being misunder- 
stood or causing our brother to offend. If, on the other 
hand, the sovereign idea of God prevails, as it seems to with 
many Christian people, we will always kneel. Now, I love 
above all things, through divine condescension, to think of 
God as my Father, Jesus Christ my brother, heaven my 
home, and myself a member of the household of the faithful. 

We look to Jesus for all the light and example as we go 
along. He was sent out a Son. He said of us, “ My breth- 
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ren,” and it was his mission to provide for us, all of us, as 
far as possible, a family reunion. But as far as we know, 
though he often prayed, lived a life of prayer, yet he never 
knelt. One evangelist, indeed, tells us he ‘‘ kneeled down” 
in his great passion in the garden; but two others explain 
that “he fell on the ground” and “fell on his face,” and 
thus passed his agony. He doubtless adopted the Jewish 
custom of prostration peculiar to them, not so much as an 
act of devotion as an expression of the deepest sorrow and 
anguish. The custom is still kept up hard by the Mosque of 
Omar. While he did not command, and his example in this 
regard may not be clear to every one, yet we have one refer- 
ence and the endorsement of one, only one attitude by him 
for our satisfaction. He says, “ When ye stand praying, for- 
give,” ete. This is all we know regarding his will in the 
matter, but it is conclusive after all. The kneeling posture 
shadows forth the receptive condition of the heart asking 
for something from God. It is no posture ot thankfulness 
and gratitude, giving out something to God. I have thought 
we should dispose of some of our selfishness in the way of 
always begging for more, and oftener turn our services into 
praises and thanksgivings for what has already been done. 
But we do not bow on our knees and hide our faces to thank 
a friend for his favors, but we look into his eyes and the 
grateful look tells more than words ever express. We are 
enjoined to pray “lifting up holy hands,” which would not 
be very appropriate to a kneeling attitude. It represents the 
lifting up of our hearts to him in thanksgiving and praise. 

If every knee shall bow at the name of Jesus, it does not 
apply to God's people, but to his enemies. God’s people is 
to be a willing people in the day of his power. (Psa cx. 3.) 

There will, perhaps, be no attitude so reverent, so dignified, 
so God-honoring as to stand with uncovered head among 
those who “stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands; and cry- 
ing with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God which 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.”—Rev. vir. 9, 10. 


C. P. Duvatt. 





Art. IV.—THE CANTERBURY BIBLE. 


NotwitTustanvine the vigorous efforts to forestall public 
opinion and to gag opposition, the Canterbury Bible is not 
going to supersede the old book without passing through the 
severest criticism. Its advocates may bring to bear all the 
modern arts and avail themselves of all the errors which 
have been urged against the authorized version, but their 
book will have to stand or fall at last on its own merits. 

Why need any of the translators go round lecturing on 
the superiority of their book? Why need any of their dele- 
gates visit our church judicatures in the interest of the new 
Bible? Why should all those newspapers which favor the 
new book try to exclude the criticisms of the other side? 
Why all this outbreak of denunciation against King James’ 
trauslation? Is it not because the friends of the new book 
know that they have reasons to dread the result of cool, de- 
liberate investigation and want to forestall it? 


THE KING JAMES BIBLE. 


Two hundred years of severe study by friends and foes has 
developed clearly the fact that this dear old book has some 
faults. A few months’ study of the new book has shown it 
to be in the same sad category. The faults of the old book 
are now all known. What is more, they are now all pointed 
out in all the popular commentaries. Readers are every- 
where on their guard against these faults, so that really they 
are doing nobody any serious injury. The felicities of ex- 
pression in the old book have added vastly to its power. 
Learned Catholics have claimed that the success of Protest- 
antism is due largely to these felicities. Nothing of the kind 
can be claimed for the changes introduced by the new book. 
It is claimed that these felicities of expression were sacrificed 
for the sake of accuracy. The facts are, however, that in the 
overwhelming majority of cases the accuracy of translation 
is not improved, though the felicity of expression is sacrificed. 
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A few samples out of thousands are all that we can now 
give. 1John v.16: “There is a sin unto death: I do not 
say that he shall pray for it,’ changed by the Canterbury book 
into “ There is a sin unto death: not concerning it do I say 
he should make request.” 

Now take the Greek word epwryay, which the old book 
renders “pray” in other places, notably in John xrv. 16. 
What improvement in accuracy did they give us in lieu of 
the felicity which they sacrificed ? 

2 Peter 1.14: “Knowing that shortly I must put off this 
my tabernacle,” Canterbury changes into, “ Knowing that 
the putting off of my tabernacle cometh swiftly.” Now, the 
word “cometh” is not in the Greek. Here, as in a thousand 
other places, there is an effort to transfer unchanged Greek 
idioms into English. They will not bear the transfer. 7 
axoBearc is better rendered by the old paraphrase than the 
new literalism. The old gives the true meaning in good 
English; the new sacrifices here, as elsewhere, the English 
entirely in the effort to lug in the Greek idiom. 

These verbal nouns abound in Greek. They are strong 
and elegant in their place, but their best translation is a par- 
aphrase. A most notable case of this compromise of English 
felicity is John xvm. 24. The Canterbury book reads, 
“Father, that which thou hast given me I will that where I 
am they also may be with me.” The words are rendered in 
just the order in which they come in the Greek. The whole 
thing reminds one of the boy who wanted to know why the 
Latin writers did not arrange their words in the right order. 
This is not translation at all, but makes nonsense, while our 
old English Bible gives a true translation of the exact mean- 
ing, put into good English, according to English idioms. 

Take one more little sample. The new book renders 1 Cor. 
u. 8, “ Which none of the rulers of this world: knoweth, for 
had they known,” etc. Here the felicity of expression is 
sacrificed and rhetoric and grammar both plainly ignored, 
while the accuracy is inferior to the old book. “ None” 
and “they” refer to the same actors; “knoweth” and 
“known” refer to the same parties. The Greek word 
rendered “knoweth ” is in the perfect tense, and the word 
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rendered “had known ”’ is in the first aorist. There is in this 
verse no variation of reading furnished by the manuscripts 
to shelter either the translation or the infelicity. In accu- 
racy of rendering, the old is much nearer the original in this 
verse, while it has the splendid advantage of being a transla- 
tion into English, which the new is not. 

If ever we get a new version in lieu of the old one which 
will be received, it must conform to the rule: No change 
whatever to be made in the old wording, except where there is a 
manifest inaccuracy. 

These old forms have a vast multitude of claims on us. 
They are in all literature as proof-texts. They are written 
deep in the hearts of all that class of Bible-students who do 
deeply love the book and receive it as the Word of God. 
They link us back to past ages and make us akin to the 
saints of the father-land. They have a wealth of associa- 
tions clustering around them which, to all who are deeply 
read in the literature of evangelical writers, is a treasure 
beyond rubies. Now, the Canterbury book goes “ cutting 
and slashing” among these storied treasures like a merciless 
teacher correcting the composition of a school boy. 

Of the thirty thousand changes which they make, extend- 
ing to almost every verse in the whole book, not ten per 
cent. of them can establish any claim to improved accuracy. 
They are simply wanton changes, and one can with difficulty 
keep from expressing surprise as he reads. Take this one 
example out of twenty thousand: The old book says, 
“There came wise men from the East to Jerusalem.” The 
new book has it, “‘ Wise men from the East came to Jerusa- 
lem.” Where is the improvement? Thousands of places, 
faultless both as to accuracy and as to English, are changed in 
sheer wantonness. 

One immense advantage the common version of the Bible 
has is in the spirituality of its origin. In the providence of 
God, it came about that most ot the translation made by that 
scholar and martyr, Wm. Tyndal, lives to-day in the King 
James translation of the Scriptures. While curious reasons 
have been assigned for this fact, the fact stands before all. 
King James’ Bible is far more the work of Tyndal and the 
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Geneva exiles than it is the work of those grand scholars 
whom the king appointed to this task. The wisdom of 
these great scholars shines out in nothing more than in the 
vast use they made of the Geneva Bible. It is said of Dr. 
Reynolds, that holy man (he was forced into the King James 
committee by his conspicuous learning, spite of his Puritan- 
ism,) that he alone was a well-furnished library, full of all 
faculties, all studies, and all learning. He was himself filled 
with the Holy Ghost. But neither he nor his comrades 
sought to show off their own learning by introducing uncalled- 
for changes in the Bible of the common people. This Bible, 
spite of the Bishops’ Bible, preceded by the Geneva version, 
and succeeded by King James’ translation, was, and yet is, 
largely in the very words of Tyndal, the scholar, the Chris- 
tian, and the martyr. This exiled scholar, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, declared, “ Against the day we shall appear 
before the Lord Jesus, to give a reckoning for our doings, I 
declare I never altered one syllable of God’s Word against 
my conscience, nor would this day, if all that is in the earth, 
whether it be pleasure, honor, or riches, might be given 
me.” 

To men of learning, filled with the Holy Ghost, writing 
in exile, hunted and persecuted, but led and taught of God, 
it is that we owe most all the happy spiritual translations of 
the King James Bible. I insist that mere scholarship can 
never, no never, give us a correct translation of the Bible. 
Spiritual illumination* gave Luther’s translation its vast 
hold on German hearts. Spiritual illumination gave the 
Geneva exiles vast aid in their translations. And these trans- 
lations were respected, appreciated, and copied by the great 
men who gave us our present English Bible. 


THE GREEK TEXT. 


From the abuse the advocates of the new book are heap- 
ing on the Textus Receptus, one might think that Erasmus 
forged it out of his own brain. The facts are that the re- 





*The intelligent reader understands that spiritual illumination is not 
inspiration. 
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ceived text stands all the modern discoveries so well that but 
one single passage in the whole book is unanimously rejected 
by modern experts. 

The sources from which the Textus Recepius was taken had 
been wonderfully guarded, and are likely to be as accurate 
as even Tischendorf’s manuscript. I never saw the original 
manuscript of the American constitution; I never saw a 
copy of the first, second, or third printed edition. Were any 
one now to bring me a genuine copy of the first printed edi- 
tion of that document I should have no more confidence in 
it than I have in my own bright new copy. 

The ancient uncials are neither so numerous nor so com- 
plete as some of our writers are representing. Their supe- 
riority over the cursives is by no means as great as some are 
now claiming. The largest number of uncials contain only 
the gospels. There are but ten uncials containing Acts; but 
four containing the Apocalypse. There are but six containing 
the catholic epistles; fifteen, more or less, Paul’s epistles. 
There is good reason to believe that many of the ancient 
cursive manuscripts were copied from uncials older than 
Tischendorf’s. But now there is an attempt to cry down all 
rivals of Tischendorf’s manuscripts, because it gives greater 
help to the “ Liberals” than any other. So we have a flood 
of abuse against King James’ translation, just as some are 
trying to establish the revised Confession of Faith by abuse 
of the existing Confession. This class of writers also cry 
down the scholarship of all who criticise the Canterbury 
book. But their cries are broken by the consideration that 
it takes a scholar to judge of scholarship. 

One would like to know just how far these translators 
availed themselveseof existing facilities. How many of them 
ever saw Codex Aleph? How many of them ever saw the 
Vatican Codex? Aleph is in Russia. Its authority is lauded 
to the sky and made the plea for setting aside many an old 
reading. How many of the translators ever examined it? 
Fac simile? O yes, I can examine a fac simile too! But 
that is by no means of first authority. Who could rely on 
a fac simile in a question like the thela in 1 Tim. ur. 16? 
One thing more about Aleph. It is asserted that its discov- 
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erer kept reducing his claims, both as to age and authority 
of this codex every year he lived. Another thing is, that in 
order to give Aleph the ascendency over the Alexandrian 
manuscript, the historic note in Arabic on the latter was set 
aside and its age assigned to the fifth century. Why all 
this? Ah! the Alexandrian manuscript (which is doubtless 
the oldest we have) agrees wonderfully with the Teztus 
Receptus. Let it be borne in mind that abusing our English 
Bible and crying out against the received Greek text differs 
vastly from proving the superiority of the proposed sub- 
stitutes. 
LIBERALISM AND THE NEW BOOK. 


What is now politely called “liberalism,” “ advanced 
thought,” and such euphemisms, is often infidelity in the 
pulpit. When the grand old English Church, with its holy 
and evangelistic memories, has come to tolerate a great 
Bishop who writes books against the truth of the Bible, no 
wonder that her smaller lights, like Dean Stanley and Canon 
Farrar should be found among the liberals. When one pro- 
fessor in Union Theological Seminary writes in favor of the 
“liberal” view of inspiration, and another professor of the 
same seminary of the grand old Presbyterian Church, pub- 
lishes doctrines at war with all our ideas of orthodoxy, and 
yet both professors are held in full communion with their 
Churches, and not only that, but are kept at the fountain- 
head where the theology of Presbyterianism is taught, no 
wonder that old-fashioned Presbyterians are becoming 
alarmed. When the most popular preacher in all the Con- 
gregational Church sends sermons all over the land in which 
he declares that he “ holds such a theory 6f inspiration as is 
entirely consistent with the conviction that there is no truth 
in the historic portions of the Bible,” and yet he is held in 
full fellowship with his Church, no wonder the honest old- 
fashioned Congregationalists begin to be alarmed. When 
the composition of the Canterbury committee became known, 
honest old-fashioned Christians were filled with apprehen- 
sion, and cried out in their fears warning the Churches that 
the new book would be revolutionary. The Southern Presby- 
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terian Quarterly was specially outspoken on this subject. 
These fears and warnings came from some of the most thor- 
oughly educated men of modern times. In like manner, all 
over Christendom there was a cry of exultation among the 
“liberals.” A glorying article from Canon Farrar, written 
soon after the appointment of the committees, spoke tri- 
umphantly about the “liberal” changes that would be made 
in the book. 

We come now to make some inquiry as to how far these 
fears of Christians and hopes of “liberals”’ have been justi- 
fied by the results. 

First, as to changes of Greek text. I have a catalogue of 
what professes to be all the “readings” which the ancient 
manuscripts furnish. Of these “readings” or variations 
from the received text, the vast majority are of no impor- 
tance—an accent, a changed spelling, a changed collocation, 
& synonyme substituted, not one of which would show in a 
translation—compose the bulk of them. Now, it is well 
known that all these “ readings’’ had been carefully investi- 
gated by modern experts before the Canterbury book was 
ever undertaken. In this work infidels and “liberals” had 
taken a hand as well as orthodox Christians. Of the three 
thousand “readings” which the new book substitutes for 
the old readings, over two thousand ‘had been entirely re- 
jected by all modern experts of the orthodox class. 

As to “liberal” students of the received text, even Gries- 
bach is left in the rear by the new work. It is true that 
Griesbach did not have Codex Aleph, but he had all the 
other modern facilities, and had examined in person, per- 
haps, more manuscripts than any of the Canterbury com- 
mittees ever saw. He was radical and revolutionary, but he 
rejected as either utterly unworthy of notice or of inferior 
authority to the received text, over sixty per cent. of the 
readings which the Canterbury book substitutes for the re- 
ceived readings. The rule seems to have been to make all the 
changes that could be made. The new book is about as new 
as the “ readings” would allow. 

Second. Evidence of liberalism. The great struggle of 
the “liberals” is to get rid of inspiration. It is the key- 
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stone of the arch in a divinely-originated religion. Now, the 
strongest Scripture proof by far of inspiration for all the 
Bible is the declaration of 2 Tim. mr. 16. The reading of 
the Greek is, [doa ypagy Osdmvevorog xaz weerpoc, ete. In 
my catalogue of “ readings,” the only variation I find is that 
some manuscripts omit the xa. The historic brevity so com- 
mon among all the Greek historians omits the verb, as when 
one would ‘say in English, “ All men mortal and frail,’ the 
verb are to be supplied. Now, the natural place for that verb 
any school-boy would point out: “ All men are mortal and 
frail.” To translate this text just like it stands in the Greek, 
giving every word its plainest meaning: “ All scripture in- 
spired of God and profitable.” To retain the natural mean- 
ing of the xa and supply the verb is at its natural place, 
gives King James’ translation. To give the xa its natural 
meaning and then supply the is at the place the Cauterbury 
book has it, would give us, “ All scripture inspired of God 
is, and profitable.” But none of these things would suit the 
“ liberal’’ aims which we have been warned against. Let us 
put the is elsewhere: “ All scripture inspired of God and is 
profitable.” No, that will not exclude inspiration for the 
whole book either. Let us try another place: “ All scripture 
inspired of God and profitable is.” No, that will not rid the 
incorrigible text of the doctrine of inspiration for all the 
book. But where there is a will there is a way.. The “lib- 
erals’”’ who could not untie the knot can cut it. Put a 
strained construction on the xa, put the is in an unnatural 
place, and translate the text, “‘ Every scripture inspired of 
God is aso profitable,” and so the problem is solved. Now, 
it means every scripture (which is) inspired of God (if indeed 
there be any such) is also profitable. 

The “liberals” ought to pay a premium to the man who 
invented that translation. 

Now, the Canterbury book here tramples upon all its own 
precedents, as well as on the plainest laws of the Greek. 
We are bored with a tornado of gabble about the lack of 
uniformity in the King James translation, but no book is less 
uniform in this respect than the Canterbury New Testament. 
There is a great multitude of texts in which the new book 
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supplies the omitted is in the natural place. Not another 
one have I found where the is is placed out of its position 
like it is in the text on inspiration. Take a sample or two. 
1 Tim. wu. 5, is correctly rendered by the new book. It is 
similar in construction to the sixteenth verse in third chapter. 
Why did not the new book stick to its uniformity-profes- 
sions and render it, “ For one God is also one mediator be- 
tween God and man”? Eph. rv. 4, is a similar construc- 
tion. Why did they not render it, “One body is also 
one spirit”? Acts xrx. 28, contains a similar historic 
brevity. Why did they not render it, “Great Diana is of 
the Ephesians” ? 

A third proof of the liberal influences which were at work 
in the production of the new book, is the way it strains its 
translations to modify the doctrine of future punishment. 
But enough to establish the truth of this complaint has 
already been given by other writers. 

A fourth proof of the “liberal” leaven at work in this 
translation is the large number of texts which are so changed 
as to disparage the proofs of Christ’s divinity. There are 
over fifty of these. Some of these changes are made by a 
changed reading and some of them by a changed translation. 
No one could justly complain of these changes if accuracy 
required them. But men fully as competent to judge as any 
ot the committee give their voice against the accuracy of 
these changes. Take, for example, 1 Tim. m1. 16. The Can- 
terbury authorities admit that the bar across the ‘heta was in 
the Alexandrian manuscript when it was first discovered. 
True, it has been restored in later times, but the historic evi- 
dence that it was there originally is strong enough to extort 
an acknowledgement from these translators. There is a vast 
difference between the statements which Mathan, Rinck, 
Bloomfield, and other experts make about the facts in regard 
to the manuscript in this verse and the statements which the 
Canterbury “ Companion Volume” makes, and which second- 
hand advocates are echoing about these facts. Bloomfield 
says three manuscripts have 4 and one 4, and all of these are 
Western recension, while he asserts positively that nearly 
the whole of the manuscripts favor the @e0¢. The Canterbury 
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claim but one ancient uncial as favoring their reading, and 
another possibly, but not certainly, favoring it. 

But that which is of great importance in this question is, 
that the text as we have it in Tezxtus Receptus is quoted, 
though in that liberal manner common to the fathers by Igna- 
tius. Ep., Eph. xrx. It is also alluded to by Barnabas, 
Clement, and others. 

Bengel, whose scholarship in such things has no modern 
equal, declared in favor of the Geoc. O, but Aleph omits it. 
Again we ask whether Aleph, or a fac simile, is the basis of 
this assertion? The bar may have chipped off, if Aleph be 
as old as is claimed, or it may have been omitted, and yet the 
letter. be meant for thela. That did often occur in words 
when the letter was obliged to be theta. This is notably true 
of several manuscripts of the very verse in question, where the 
very next word edavepdy¢ has a theta, has no bar at all across 
it, and yet we know theta was what was meant. The context 
and the internal evidence are overwhelming against the new 
version in this text. As it is here translated, words are sup- 
plied which are not in the original at all. One simple pro- 
noun, 6 or 6 or d¢, is made to mean not “he” or “which,” 
but is streiched to mean “ he who,” and then the poor, forged 
“he who” is left without any verb. The sentence is unfin- 
ished and makes nonsense. 

It may be laid down as a rule that in all cases where there 
was either a reading or a translation possible which would 
favor “liberalism,” the Canterbury book will in every case 
adopt that reading or translation. Nay, more, they even 
invent violent and unnatural translations to meet their revo- 
lutionary necessities. All over the world the “liberals” are 
fast friends of the new book. 

Another proof of liberalism is The Canterbury Canons. 
When these were announced to the world various experts de- 
nounced part of them as unsound and calculated to bring 
forth mischievous results. Let us point out some of their 
defects, abstract and concrete. It is claimed by what has 
been nicknamed “the nonsense canon,” that when one read- 
ing makes good sense and is in good Greek, and another 
reading is in bad Greek or makes nonsense, the presumption 
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is in favor of the latter reading; that is, the presumption is 
that God’s Spirit moved the inspired apostle to write non- 
sense, and the copyist had corrected the bad Greek and put 
sense into the text. This nonsense rule has borne bitter fruit 
in many places. It gives a sentence in 1 Tim. m1. 16, which 
no mortal can parse. It gives us, “Do not your righteous- 
ness,” instead of, “Do not your alms.” It gives us, “The 
eyes of your heart,” instead of, “The eyes of your under- 
standing.” 

The canon that has the same word in the same paragraph 
should be rendered the same way, is not only unsound, but 
is not followed at all in the new book,- except where some 
“liberal” aim is subserved. In John m1. the rendering of 
the word zvevya is varied by this new book, not only in the 
same context but in the same sentence. Why did they not 
follow their uniformity rule and say, “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, so is every one thut is born of the wind”? 
That would have been no worse than those windy angels they 
give us in the first chapter of Hebrews. They stick very 
close to this canon when it takes away one of the proof-texts 
for future punishment. (Matt. xvi. 26.) 

Unfortunately, too, in most cases where they adhere to this 
uniformity rule, they get the wrong translation of the word 
to start with, and then their uniformity law carries the error 
clear through the passage, as in the case of xréoc, in Rom. 
vii. 19-24. Had they substituted either creature or body for 
creation, the meaning of the paragraph would not have 
been outraged. 


THE AORIST TENSE. 


We learn from Greek grammar that the aorist tenses rep- 
resent an indefinite but finished past act. Neither the imper- 
fect nor the perfect tense gives the exact shade of meaning 
contained in these aorists. With far greater uniformity than 
is usual with the new book, it sticks to the imperfect tense 
for the rendering of the aorist. What is worse, it puts in 
sometimes “did” to help widen the ‘gap between the indef- 
inite Greek and the definite English. It would be hard to 
find a case where this mode of translation puts us further off 
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the right meaning than in Acts xrx. 2. Have you, being be- 
lievers, received (at any time) the promised Paraclete? was 
Paul’s meaning; but the new book gives to the aorist a def- 
inite time past, which its very nature abhors: “ Did you re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost when you believed ?”’ 

The subject under consideration is the New Testament 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, which was promised to the 
Church, and men had looked and prayed for it. These 
Ephesian believers had no doubt heard of this “ promise of 
the fathers,” but they had not so much as heard that it had 
yet been fulfilled. 


THE GREEK ARTICLE. 


The man of Uz did not have the Canterbury translation 
of the Greek article as a test of his patience. That was re- 
served for the trial of patience under the superior supports 
of a better dispensation of grace. The law seems to be this: 
When bringing out the definite article is required by the 
theology, to omit it; when it will help nothing, but add stiff- 
ness to the sentence, bring it out; when it will give aid and 
comfort to ritualism, bring it out; but when bringing it 
out will strengthen the spirituality of a text, then by all 
means to omit it. Now forasample of this. Eph.1.13: ry¢ 
exayyekac. Here the article has a special force. It means 
the promise—that emphatic promise of the fathers which the 
apostles were to wait for (Acts 1. 4); and as it was emphatic 
and important to the theology, the new book omits it. The 
catalogue we have gives no reading to shelter this omission. 
Another case: Matt. rx. 34: “* By the prince of the devils.” 
Here it only adds clumsiness, and so it must be brought 
in. Another: Matt. 1. 28: “Behold the virgin shall be 
with child.” Here Mariolatry gets aid and comfort, and of 
course the article must be emphasized. And still another: 
Matt. x1. 50: “There shall be the weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.” That is what the new book says. Now, the 
Greek has the article before weeping, before gnashing, and 
before teeth; why not bring it in in all these places as well 
as before weeping? Certainly it is not more important be- 
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fore one of them than the others. “ There shall be the weep- 
ing, the gnashing of the teeth” is the Greek, which the old 
book beautifully renders, while the new book spoils that 
beauty. Matt. xr. 26: Canterbury puts in a definite article 
(“ the understanding ”’) where there is none in the Greek. So 
in many, very many places. O, consistency! In Matt. x. 11, 
ty¢ is rendered by “ his.” 


FAULTY TRANSLATION. 


In this respect the new book has no advantage over the 
old. The imperfections of the old book, clearly pointed out 
by commentaries, are not remedied, bat in many cases made 
worse. About the worst case of this going from bad to in- 
tolerable, is in the translation of zxtpé¢ in Rom. vut., alluded 


to above and discussed at length in an article in our weekly 
paper. Another example of a very mischievous translation, 


which smacks strungly of intentional perversion of God’s 
Word or else of denominational bias, is 1 Cor. xu. 13. There 
are seven passages of Scripture in which baptism by the Holy 
Ghost is named. This passage is the last. Now, in six of 
these passages the preposition ev is rendered with the English 
preposition with. ‘In none of these six would any denomina- 
tional interest be subserved by giving any other rendering. 
But here in 1 Cor. x1. 13, it does wonderfully war against 
the dogma of baptismal regeneration to use either with or by, 
and so the new book renders the verse, “ For in one Spirit 
are ye all baptized into one body.” Now by, as the old book 
renders this word, or as Canterbury renders the same word 
in six other similar passages, would indicate the agency of 
the Divine Spirit, and so take all water-baptism out of the 
passage, but the new translation lets water-baptism come in 
according to Episcopal dogma. 

The same struggle after baptismal regeneration is visible 
in other passages besides this. See 1 Peter r. 2. 

Another sample of faulty translation is Heb. x1. 1. The 
old book has it, ‘‘ Now faith is the substance of things hoped 
for ;”’ the new, “ Now faith is the assurance of things hoped 
for.” The Greek word is dkdaraac (ixd, sub, orac, stans), sub 
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stans, “substance.” The only objection found to King James’ 
rendering of this verse was that there seemed to the carnal 
mind to be no meaning in the sentence. But there are those 
who find a great wealth of meaning in the declaration as it 
stands in the old book. Unbelief and doubt shut God out of 
the soul. Full, implicit, everlasting trust in a Divine Saviour 
puts the very substance of heaven itself in the soul. If we 
ever get any heaven at all, we shall first get it within us, in 
an unfaltering trust in God in all things—a trust which 
makes us acquiesce always in his will, no matter in what way 
that will is manifested. Those who know this lofty trust 
experimentally will understand us without more explanation. 
For those who do not know it experimentally it is in vain to 
write. 

In 1 Cor. vu. 36, 37, the new book teaches incest, and 
forges a word not in the Greek at all to make out the horrid 
doctrine. The trouble here arises doubtlese from transferring 
the force of exyayetwy, in the thirty-eighth verse, to both the 
preceding verses, where yayzefw and not yayetw was the verb, 
and the betrothed young man, and not the girl’s father, was 
the actor meant. The transition of actors takes place as the 
old book indicates in the thirty-eighth verse. 

1 Tim. v. 23. These English Bishops change this verse to 
read, “ Be no longer a drinker of water, but use a little 
wine,” etc. Now, the whole force of the text is thrown into 
a new ehannel by this rendering. To quit drinking water in 
an emergency of sickness is one thing; to belong to a cold- 
water army (to be made a water-drinker) is quite another. 
So the new translation strikes a blow at the principles of the 
temperance men, while the old rendering simply and truly 
provides for exceptions in sickness. The old rendering gives 
the verb vdporore:; the new turns the verb into a noun. 
There is no “reading” to hélp them in this wine-drinking 
rendering. 

Heb. 1.7: ** He maketh his angels spirits,” is changed into, 
“He maketh his angels winds.”’ Nothing but the nonsense 
canon can explain this rendering. The slight variation which 
the readings give affords it no shelter. Why did not these 
“consistency ’”’ scholars render Matt. tv. 1, by, “Then was 
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Jesus led up by the wind”? Why not render 1 Cor. xu. 13, 
by, “ In one wind all were baptized into one body’’? 

The immortal soul is turned into mere animal life, God’s 
holy angels are turned into wind, every vital doctrine of the 
whole Bible is disparaged by the new book. Cool effrontery, 
to ask sensible people to give up the old book, full of real 
“gubstance” and genuine Holy Ghost religion, for one that 
barely gives “ assurance” coupled with “ windy angels!” 

Ten other headings are marked for discussion, but we can- 
not write a book now. The treatment of obsolete words is 
a mockery of our hopes. The introduction of words not 
English (such as half-shekel) is an outrage on the common 
people. The introduction of words not found in the Greek 
at all, and not italicised either, abound all through the book. 

We close with the admission, cheerfully made, that in some 
places the translation is improved; but the improvements 
are so far overshadowed by uncalled-for and unjustifiable 
changes as to render the new book fit only for a book of 
reference, and it will never be any thing more. 


W. H. Crawrorp. 





Art. V.—MEANING OF THE WORD SANCTIFY. 


One of the old and generally-received definitions of this 
word has been lately called in question. It is the first defi- 
nition in Worcester: “To free from the power of sin, to 
cleanse from corruption, to make holy.” It is the fifth defi- 
nition in Webster: “To cleanse from corruption, to make 
pure from sin.” It is the first definition in Johnson: “ To free 
trom the power of sin for the time to come.” It is the first 
definition in Sheridan: “ To free from the power of sin.” It 
is the definition of the Catechism of our Church (question 
85, and answer), and generally the definition given by all the 
creeds which I have ever examined, except the proposed new 
creed of our Church. 

In trying to defend the old meaning of the word, I treat 
verb, noun, adjective, singular and plural, masculine and 
feminine, all as one and thesame word. This I do with Eng- 
lish, Hebrew, and Greek, wherever it can be done without 
vitiating the honesty of the argument. If the contested 
meaning be in sanctify, it must also be in sanctification and 
sanctified, and vicé vers@. So of dyeoc, doe, dytov, etc. 

I begin the investigation with the Hebrew equivalent for 
sanctified. That word is gadosh. Gesenius-is our Hebrew 
lexicographer. Ue says of gadosh, that Lev. x1. 45, is the 
classical passage for settling the meaning of this word. This 
passage reads, “ Ye shall be holy, for I am holy.” Now, it 
cannot be that any mere consecration is all that is meant 
when it is said that God is holy (gadosh), but whatever is 
meant in its application to God, must be the same thing that 
is meant in its application to man. If it means real inner 
and outer purity of nature and of life in God, it must mean 
the same thing in regard to man, and for the reason that the 
existence of this chaarcteristic in God is assigned as the rea- 
son why we should have it also. We must be made holy (or 
sanctitied) because he is holy. There would be no force at 
all in the reason assigned if we give the word a meaning, 
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when applied to man, different from the one it had when 
applied to God. Be ye black for I am white. Ye are to be 
my people, therefore ye shall be black for 1 am white! Never! 
God user no such argument. I am qadosh, therefore ye shall 
be gadosh. Not tadag, because I am gadosh; not barar, be- 
cause I am gadosh; nut gadosh, because I am faher; but 
gadosh, because I am gadosh. You shall be like me because 
you are to be my people. Your consecration to me is the RgEa- 
son for requiring you now to be gadosh. 

Then, inevitably, it follows that this word here means in 
its application to the Jew, that he must be holy, like God is 
holy (in kind, not in degree), and for the reason that the 
Lord his God is holy. Gesenius is right; this passage settles 
the meaning of the word. 

There are sixty-one scriptures where this word is used in 
the sense of holy; not an imputed thing, not mere sacredness 
because of consecration to sacred uses, but real holiness of 
character. 

In Lev. xrx. 2, the same form of expression is used as in 
chap. x1.: Ye shall be holy for I the Lord your God am 
holy. The word here for holy is gadosh, as before, both in 
its application to God and in its application to God’s people, 
to whom the order is addressed. Mark the divine order here 
given and the reason for it. Not consecrate yourselves to me 
in order that I may be your God; but I am the Lord your 
God and I am holy; therefore, because ye are my people ye, 
too, shall be holy. You must be like me in this particular, 
because you are now to be mine; or, to use God’s own words 
as given in another place, “For I am the Lord your God, 
therefore .... yeshall be holy, for I am holy.” Lev. xx. 
7: Be ye holy for I am the Lord your God. 

The word for holy is this same gadosh. The argument 


here turns on the fact that they are to be holy (qadosh), because 
the Lord is their God; not in order to secure him as their 
God, but because he, in his amazing grace, has given himself 
to them as their God and their Saviour; therefore they are 
to be holy. They were no common people any more. They 
were the chosen Israel of the Lord, therefore they are to be 
holy. 
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It matters nothing to this argument whether we take the 
order to apply to literal, national Israel, without regard to 
whether they were really converted or not; or whether we 
take it to apply only to the true spiritual Israel, which al- 
ways had a few representatives among the Jews. In the for- 
mer cuse, the literal Israel was the outer and visible type of 
the spiritual Israel, and the order came to the spiritual Israel 
(through the typical) like all the orders which come through 
that channel, spiritualized and magnified in its wealth of 
meaning. It is because they are the Israel of the Lord, 
whether in its lesser or its higher sense, that they are to be 
holy; that is, it is because God has chosen them and given 
himself to them to be their God (O amazing gift!) that they 
are ordered to be gadosh. If this order had force with the 
national Israel, because the Lord was their God in a national 
sense, with what magnified power it comes now to the true 
Israel who have the Lord for their God in a sense so much 
higher! 

Isa. tv. 3: “ It shall come to pass that he that is left in Zion, 
and he that remaineth in Jerusalem shall be called holy.” ‘The 
word here is gadosh. The next verse tells us how this is to be 
secured. The Lord will wash away their filth and purge away 
their blood, and so make them gadosh. He will give them, 
in that day (as he prophesies in Ezek. xxxvi. 25-29), a new 
heart, and from all their idols and all their filthiness will he 
cleanse them, and so make them gadosh. Substantially the 
same argument applies to numerous other scriptures. It 
would be repetition to cite them. God uses the word to ex- 
press his own holiness in Isa. 1.4; v. 19, 24; x. 20; xu. 6; 
xvi. 7; xxx. 12,15; xxxr.1; xxxvu. 23; xu. 25; xu. 14, 
16, 20; xii. 3, 14, 15; xiv. 11; xivi. 4; xivut. 17; xvrx. 7; 
Liv. 5; tv. 5; ux. 14; Jer. uv. 29; 11.5; Ez. xxxrx. 7; Hos. xr. 
9; Ilab. 1.12; besides many other scriptures. God uses this 
word to express his own holiness in all these cases. It surely 
did not mean in his case what it was never known to mean 
in other cases. 

Now, the argument is not that the word never varied its 
meaning (there are no such words), but that one of the early 
meanings of the word was real holiness. God chose that 
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very word oftener by actual count than he did any other 
word whatever to express his own lofty purity. Neither 
yasher, nor tsedeg, nor barar, nor zakak, nor taher, which are 
the other principal words indicating uprightness of charac- 
ter, are applied to God’s holiness any thing like as often as 
qadosh. And yet this same word, gadosh, is the one generally 
used to express sanctification in men. All these words (/sadak, 
barar, zakak, taher, and gadosh) have derived or subordinate 
meanings, as do all words in all languages. 

A photograph on the wall is called James A. Garfield, 
when it is only a picture of Mr. Garfield. The room in 
which students of divinity meet comes to be called Divinity 
Hall. Thus it comes to be a general fact that the secondary 
meaning of words is weaker than the first meaning; it flows 
down from the higher meaning, and would never have existed 
at all but for the higher use of the word. We dedicate a 
house to God’s worship. We mean to exclude from that 
house all other uses. It becomes a holy place, just like that 
building at Lebanon became Divinity Hall. Its meaning 
flows down to it from the higher fountain, even from the holy 
God, to whose service it is dedicated. The house is now 
holy in the very highest sense that an inanimate thing can be 
holy. The priests are solemnly dedicated to God, also. There 
comes down, in the same way, a subordinate or ceremonial 
holiness along with this solemn dedication to God. 

We take the chosen Israel of God. They are solemnly 
dedicated to him to be his people, and this lowest sense of 
holiness now applies to them from that very fact. 

But now comes another fact of great forec. Neither the 
priest nor the Jew are inanimate things. This ceremonial 
dedication to God to be his forever, and his only, is not the 
only holiness they are capable of. This consecration to him, 
once for all, made in the outset, is just like the sinner’s sur- 
render at the outset to Christ. After this original consecra- 
tion, over and over again, God keeps on exhorting and urg- 
ing his people, “ Be ye holy, for I am holy.” The original, 
irrevocable consecration to God had been made longago. In 
the lowest derived sense of the word, they were then holy or 
sanctified. But still comes the exhortation ringing out for 
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their sanctification ; still comes the order to be holy. So all 
all through the Bible, Old and New Testament, all the com- 
mands to be holy, all the prayers and orders for sanctifica- 
tion of human beings, apply exclusively to the Lord’s people. 
There is no such command or prayer for an unconverted sin- 
ner, as such. God, in his sovereign power, sets apart or sanc- 
tifies sinners to uses of his own, but there is nowhere in the 
Holy Bible a prayer for the sanctification of the sinner, nor 
is there ever a prayer in the book for the lower grades of 
sanctification. 

Samples of some of the grades: 

First, and lowest. The consecration by heathen to some 
vile use. 

Second. Setting apart by the Lord to his uses even of un- 
converted and wicked men. 

Third. Dedicated to God, ceremonially and typically. 

Fourth. Consecrated to God in conversion. 

Fifth. Made partially holy in regeneration. 

Sixth. Made entirely holy in sanctification. 

Now, if the use of the word in the first, second, and third 
grades is an argument against its use in the sixth grade, it is 
just as much an argument against its use in the fourth. If 
the lower disproves the higher, it disproves all the higher. 
It would be a curious argument to make the fact that the 
word is sometimes used in the first sense exclude the fifth 
and sixth meanings, but slip clean over the second, third, and 
fourth, and not exclude them. All the arguments against 
the sixth meaning derived from the first and second uses, 
apply against the fourth meaning as much as the sixth; that 
is, they have no force and do not apply at all. 

To decide by counting the relative number of times the 
lower meaning occurs is a worthless process. There is a hall 
in Lebanon called Caruthers Hall. Over ninety per cent. of 
the cases in which the Lebanon papers use that word, Ca- 
ruthers, they use it as the name of that hall. Shall we argue, 
therefore, that the remaining few instances in which the 
word is used cannot refer to Judge Caruthers? Shall we 
prove by this argument that there never was any such man 


as Judge Caruthers? The lower meaning only argues the 
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existence of the higher meaning, from which it was derived. 
I argue the higher meaning from the nature of these derived 
meanings. 

In Isa. xxrx. 23, “ They shall sanctify my name” (gadosh). 
There is something so awfully holy about God that even his 
name is to be regarded by us as a holy thing. We must 
venerate it and revere it. It is the name of the holy God. 
And yet both Old Testament and New Testament saints are 
pointed to God’s lofty holiness as the model to which they 
are to aspire, and this is expressed by telling them to be 
gadosh. 

If the fact that the word sanctifted is applied in a subor- 
dinate sense to consecrated men, and even to consecrated 
things, excludes the higher sanctification, which consists in 
being made really holy in both character and life, then it also 
excludes the hope of real holiness of character and life ever 
being attained. Mark well the point here made. All the 
other words, both in Hebrew, Greek, and English, which are 
ever used to express the higher and real holiness of heart 
and of life, are all in like manner frequently applied to things 
as well as men. They are frequently used in a subordinate 
meaning. In English, righteous, faultless, pure, upright, 
and all such words, have a subordinate meaning, and are 
often applied to inanimate things. In the Hebrew words 
tsadag, barar, zakak, taher, all of them are used, often, very 
often, in a subordinate sense, and are often applied to inan- 
imate things. So, too, of many Greek words ever used to 
express holiness. 

Without going into tedious proofs of the fact that all these 
other words are used often in some far lower sense, I simply 
refer the reader to a few scriptures where they are so used: 
Isa. tiv. 6; Matt. m1. 15; Zeph. ut. 9; Rom. xr. 20; Heb. x. 
22; Psa. xu. 6; Lam. Iv. 7; Rom. rx. 30; Job xxv. 5; 
1 Thess. 1.5; Matt. v. 20. 

In these scriptures about all the Hebrew, Greek, and Eng- 
lish words ever used to express the loftiest holiness, are used 
to express some fur lower grade of meaning. If the lower 
meaning excludes the higher in the case of gadosh, the same 
reasoning would exclude the higher meaning from all other 
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words, and all hope of any final holiness of character per- 
ishes. 

The next word to be noticed is the Greek dycog (hagios). 
It is the Greek equivalent for gadosh. It is the Greek equiv- 
alent also for our English word sanctified. It is the word, par 
excellence, used in the Lxx., and in the New Testament, when 
it is asserted that God is holy. Liddell and Scott define this 
word, when applied to persons, “ holy, pious, pure.” Park- 
hurst defines it “holy, pious, pure.” Greenfield—* holy.” 
This word is used in the New Testament ninety-five times to 
express the holiness of God’s Spirit. - It is used to express 
the holiness of the One God seven times. It is used to ex- 
press the holiness of the redeemed, in heaven, seven times. It 
is used to describe the unfallen angels five times. It is applied 
to Jesus four times. God comes to his people, in New Testa- 
ment times, and tells them, ye shall be holy (Aagios), for I am 
holy (Aagios). 

This order is given in cases where all possible application 
of the word to that consecration of ourselves to God, which 
we make at the time of our conversion, is excluded. 

1 Peter 1. 14-15: “As children of obedience, not fashioning 
yourselves according to your former lusts, in the time of your 
ignorance; but like as he which called you is holy, be ye 
yourselves also holy, in all manner of living.” (Revised Ver- 
sion.) The word here rendered holy is hagios. 

The address is to those who are said to be elect according 
to the foreknowledge of God: to those who are “kept by the 
power of God,” “ whom, not having seen,” they loved. They 
are clearly Christians. ‘“ Your former lusts,” and other ex- 
pressions, refer us back to the time which preceded their con- 
version; but now they are ordered to be hagios, and that, too, 
iu all manner of living. If they had been already hagios in 
as high a degree as it was possible for them to be, what sense 
would there have been in ordering them still to be hagios ? 

The next word noticed is dyeaspo¢g (hagiasmos). It is the 
Greek for “‘ sanctification.” It is not used by classic writers, 
but it occurs in the Septuagint seven times, and in the New 
Testament ten times. I notice only its New Testament use. 
The first text in which it occurs is Rom. vi. 19: “So yield 
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your members servants to righteousness unto holiness”’ 
(ecg dyeacpov). 

Let the ec have its full force. It never means rest in a 
place or stute. 

The revised version reads, “As ye presented your members 
as servants to uncleanness, and to iniquity unto iniquity, even 
80 now present your members as servants to righteousness 
unto sanctification.” Clear on to sanctification is the idea. 
Ye were once sinners, and lived in lusts. Now ye are con- 
verted. Now go on, more and more, clean on unto hagiasmos, 
or sanctification. 

There is no possibility of handing this order over to uncon- 
verted sinners. The seventeeuth and eighteenth verses ex- 
clude that. Moses Stuart renders eis hagiasmon, in this verse, 
“for the sake of your sanctification.” Messenguts’ French 
Testament renders this clause “ pain devenir saints.”’ 

Two results are here contrasted, their former uncleanness, 
and their sanctification. This is just what all Christendom 
have usually understood sanctification (hagiasmos) to be. The 
absolute opposite of all uncleanness of heart and of life. 

Rom. vi. 22; “ But now, being made free from sin, and be- 
come servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness 
(dycacpoc). Revised Version: “ Your fruit unto sanctifica- 
tion.” Italian Bible: “A sanctificazione.” All the principal 
critics translate this word hagiasmos, in this place, by “‘ sancti- 
fication.” Bengel, Lange, and Stuart so translate it. Stuart 
says, “the consequences of being made free from sin are your 
sanctification.” 

Freedom from sin comes first as a necessary preparatory 
work for sanctification. 

It is impossible to apply this verse to our consecration of 
ourselves to God at the time of conversion. The hagiasmos 
follows as a result from being made free from sin. 

1 Thess. rv. 3: “ This is the will of God, even your sanctifi- 
cation (dyzacpoc). Paul, in the same paragraph, calls them 
brethren, and all along uses epithets wholly exclusive ot the 
idea that they were still unconverted. ‘ Knowing brethren, 
beloved of God, your election.” ‘* Ye became an example to 
all that believe.’’ Paul then tells them that they (his spiritual 
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children) would be his joy and rejoicing at the coming of 
Christ. Ile then prays God to establish their hearts in holi- 
ness, and then he tells them this is the will of God, even their 
sanctification (hagiasmos). 

Next verse: ‘* Let each one possess his vessel (his body) in 
sanctification (ev dyacuw).” Greek for possess is xrde@ai. 
Possess in sanctification. This refers, not back to a past act, 
but forward to a continued action. 

Seventh verse: “ God hath not called us to uncleanness, but 
to holiness (dycacpw).”” Canterbury Revised Version renders 
evdycaouw, here, “in sanctification ’’; German Bible, by “ Zue 
Heiligung”’ ; Italian Bible, by “a sanctificazione”; Syriac 
(Nundocks trans), by “to sanctification.”’ 

Paul includes himself in the “us” whom God calls, not to 
uncleanness, but to sanctification. Freedom from all unclean- 
ness is a part of sanctification. Bengel, in commenting on 
this chapter, tells us that chastity and freedom from unclean- 
ness are an essential part of sanctification, and that Paul reminds 
them of their former uncleanuess as a thing from which sane- 
tification is now to save them. 

1 Tim. uw. 15: “If she continue in . . . . holiness” 
(dycaopoc). Revised Version: “Continue in . . . . saneti- 
fication.” German Bible: “ In der Heiligung.”’ Italian Bible: 
“ FE Sanctificazione.”’ French Bible: “ Si ille perseverent dans 
“ea la saintete.”” Rheims Bible: “In sanctification.” 
Bengel: “In sanctification.” Bengel says of this verse, “a 
special part of sanctification is modesty.” If she continue in 
sanctification. Surely it does not mean a former, past, and 
finished uct in this case. 

Iieb. xur. 14: “ Follow after... .. . holiness (dyeacpoc), 
without which no man shall see the Lord.” Revised Version: 
“Follow after . . . . the sanctification.” German Bible: 
“Jaget nach . . . der Heiligung.” Italian Bible: “ Procaciate 
: . € la sanctificazione.” Stuart, Bengel, Lange, Heubner, 
Ahlfield, and Menken all render dyagpog, in this verse, by 
“ sanctification.” 

The context makes it clear that this verse is meant for 
Christians. They are told if they endure chastening, they 
are sons aud uot bastards; that by their chastening they be- 
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come partakers of God’s holiness; and next, they are told to 
follow eagerly after “the sanctification, without which no 
man shall see the Lord.” The Greek word for follow, here, 
means to press eagerly after, like a hunter presses after his 
game. Surely this was no forever past and finished thing, 
which they were still to eagerly press on after. 

2 Thess. 1. 13: Sanctification of the Spirit dycacuw. The 
Spirit is he sanctifying agent. In 1 Peter 1. 2. is the same 
form. In 1 Cor. 1. 30, Christ is made unto us dyraepog (sanc- 
tification). 

These are all the texts in which this word dycacpog is used. 
Can any mortal get out of these the idea that our consecra- 
tion to God at the time of conversion is all that dycaapoc 
means. Yet this is the Greek word for what we, in English, 
call “ sanctification.” 

The Greek verb corresponding to our English verb sanctify 
is dyalw (hagiazo). It is defined by Liddell and Scott, in 
their second definition, to mean “ To cleanse from pollution, 
purify.” By Parkhurst, in his fourth definition, “ to sanctify 
and make holy, to separate from sin, and so consecrate to 
God.” By Schleusner (eighth definition), “ integrum sanctum 
et perfectum reddere.” By Greenfield (second definition), 
“Cleanse, purify, sanctify.” Schrevelli (only definition), 
“ Sanctifico.”’ 

The argument in the case of dyaftw (hagiazo) is exactly 
the same as in the case of Aagios. The word is used often in 
its lower or derived meanings; but it is also used in its higher 
meanings. One or two illustrations of the latter will suffice. 

2 Tim. u. 21: “If a man, therefore, purge himself from 
these he shall be a vessel unto honor, sanctified and meet for 
the master’s use.” Here, being purged from “ vain babblings,”’ 
and the like, is declared to be the way, or part of the way, to 
be sanctified. 

Rom. xv. 16: “‘ Being sanctified by the Holy Ghost.” The 
Holy Ghost is the cleansing agent. 

In 1 Cor. vr. 10-11 the word is used to express the fact that 
the idolatrous Corinthians were purified from some of their 
horrid practices. An attempt has been made by some to es- 
cape the force of this fact, by asserting that #y:acGyre is in the 
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middle voice. The effect, however, loses its aim when it is 
discovered that the word is not in the middle voice at all. It 
is especially asserted in this verse that the cleansing was done 
by the Spirit of the Lord, and it freed them from theft, 
drunkenness, and otber unholy things. It was not mere con- 
secration, but far more. 

We find sanctification to mean real holiness, like God is 
holy. (Luke xr. 45; 1 Peter. 15.) We find it to include 
cleansing by the Holy Spirit from the most filthy habits. (1 
Cor. vi. 11.) We find it to include such a purging of God’s 
ministers as makes them “ prepared unto every good work.” 
(2 Tim. 11. 21.) ' We find it to include being preserved blame- 
less in soul, body, and spirit. (2 Thess. v. 23.) We find it to 
include chastity, and honesty, and freedom from all unclean- 
ness. (1 Thess. Iv. 3,4, 7.) We find it to be the result of 
being made free from sin. (Rom. vr. 19, 22.) We find it to 
include being made free from spot or wrinkle, and made en- 
tirely and really holy. (Eph. v. 27.) We find it urged on 
Christians who are known to be already Christians. (Ileb. 
xm. 14; 1 Thess. rv. 3, 4, 7; 2 Thess. v. 23; John xvm. 17; 1 
Pet. 1.15; 2 Tim. 1.21.) We find the work evidently begun, 
but not finished. (2 Thess. v. 23; 1 Thess. rv. 3.) We find 
earnest prayers for its completion in the case of those known 
to be already Christians. (2 Thess. v. 23; John xvi. 17.) 
We find this grace received by faith (Acts. xxv. 18), and 
wrought by the Holy Spirit (1 Peter r. 1.) 

In all these cases here cited the lower meanings of the word 
are excluded by the context. I do not mean that the use of 
the higher meaning in those texts disproves the possibility of 
admitting the lower meanings in other texts, but I mean that 
the context makes it certain that the bigher and not the lower 
meanings of the word were intended in these instances. 

There is still another line of argument, as extensive and as 


potent as the one now completed; but the circumstances re- 
quire that I pass it over with a mere glance at its nature. 

In a great variety of ways, without using any of the words 
which are translated sanctify or sanctification, God’s word 
teaches that real Christians have other attainments in soul 
purity to reach after conversion. This argument, to be felt 
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in its fulness, would require a long article. It would have to 
show, first, the difference between growth and purity. Christ 
himself grew in grace. (See Greek of Luke 11. 52.) 

But besides this growth in grace, which will never cease, 
there is a work of “ perfecting holiness,” to which Christians 
are exhorted. (?Cor.vir.1.) There isa work of being made 
perfect in love (1 John rv. 18) to be done for those who are 
already Christians. There is an inner soul work going on 
after conversion, reaching the deepest recesses of the inner 
man. Paul prays for it thus: “‘ Now the God of peace . 
make you perfect in every good work to do his will, working 
in you that which is well pleasing in bis sight.’’ (eb. xm. 
20-21.) Working rin you. This work is going on in the 
Christian, “ Bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ.” (2 Cor. x. 5.) 

There are two kinds of real Christians, carnal and spiritual. 
(1 Cor. mr. 1.) 

Now the argument is clinched when it is shown that this 
other inner work, after conversion, is identical with the inner 
work expressed by hagiasmos. It only intensifies the argu- 
ment to prove that those in whom this inner work is wrought 
are already sanctified. They are sanctified in the lower sense 
of the word, and God now calls them to the higher sanctifi- 
cation. Those who have already followed the Lord in the 
washing of regeneration, who have purified their hearts by 
faith, are still urged to press eagerly after sanctification, even 
as a hunter presses after the game. 

This interesting fact has a parallel in a kindred doctrine. 
In Phil. mt. 15, Paul calls himself and others perfect. But in 
the twelfth verse of the same chapter he says he is not yet 
perfect, but is pressing on with the hope and the full assur- 
ance of success in reaching perfection. The Greek words for 
perfection are the same in both these verses. The only ex- 
planation is that “perfection” in the fifteenth verse has a 
lower meaning than it has in the twelfth. Paul has it in its 
lower sense; he is still pressing after it in its higher sense. 
As for the English words sanctify and sanctification, their 
meaning necessarily follows the meaning of the words in 
Greek and Hebrew Scriptures which they translate. The 
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English dictionaries are right in fixing this real soul purity as 
one of the principal meanings of these words. 

Besides these arguments there are two other independent 
methods of establishing the truth of the old and orthodox 
definition of the word sanctify ; but my space will not permit 
me to notice these methods at all. 

Before closing this article I want to notice for a moment 
some speculative difficulties. 

“ Does God do an imperfect work?’’ The question covers 
a fallacy up in the word imperfect. God planted the Sequoia 

go. The 
work was perfect, but it was not finished. The big Sequoia 
is not yet finished. 

If you change the question unto its true form, its answer 


seed in the Sierra Nevadas three thousand years a 


will be self-evident. 

‘‘ When God begins a work of grace, does he finish it, all 
that he is ever going to do, the same hour in which he begins 
it?” 

The grain of mustard seed, and the leaven in three measures 
of meal, are sufficient answers to this question. The progres- 


sive development of Messianic prophesy is another answer. 

Another speculative difficulty is presented. “If a con- 
verted man dies the next moment after conversion, what be- 
comes of the common doctrine of sanctification in his case? 
Is he taken to heaven without it, or is he excluded from 
heaven for want of it?” 

I answer, neither. His sanctification, no matter when it is 
done, is the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Sometimes God puts the coral insect to building an island, 
and allows it centuries forthe task. Sometimes he sends the 
earthquake and upheaves the island in a few moments. See 
the little infant. It cannot read the Bible. It cannot under- 
stand the gospel. It has ugly passions. It falls down on the 
floor in a rage. It would kill its own mother if it had the 
power. But that little thing dies. How will it be saved? 
Will it fall down in its fury on the golden pavements in 
heaven? Surely not. God cleanses it, saves it in ways 
which it is not necessary now for us to understand. 

Those works of grace which require our voluntary codpera- 
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tion God explains; but how he accomplishes those excep- 
tional works, like the salvation of infants, or the sanctifica- 
tion of those who die immediately after conversion, it does 
not concern us to know. He will not be taken by surprise, 
and leave the soul unsanctified, because the man died before 
He expected it. 

As for those who think the soul is made sinless in conver- 
sion, there is one sovereign antidote to their error. Let them 
daily and honestly pray God to show them their own hearts. 


B. W. McDonno.p. 





Art. VI.—ANIMAL HEAT. 


Tue development of heat is an attendant of the vital pro- 
cesses in all animals. In the mammals and birds, this heat 
serves to maintain a nearly constant and uniform temperature 
in spite of changes of season and climate. Even in cold-blooded 
animals the temperature is usually several degrees above that 
of the medium in which the animal lives, but is much more 
susceptible to change when surrounding conditions are 
changed. In the fixed animals, and those which have but 
limited powers of motion, the evolution of heat indeed con- 
tinually goes on, but so slowly that the heat is conveyed 
away by the surrounding medium as rapidly as it is gener- 
ated and the temperature remains the same as that of the 
medium. The difference between warm and cold-blooded 
animals is not simply one of temperature. In the former the 
temperature is almost constant, varying within very small 
limits, while in the latter the temperature varies with that 
of the medium in which they live, keeping at most only a 
few degrees above it. 

The activity of animals also seems to increase with the 
increase of the temperature of the blood, but this is not so 
invariable as to indicate that action is the cause of the heat. 
In birds we find the highest temperature and at the same 
time the greatest activity. Reptiles are far more sluggish 
than mammals, and among mammals the carnivora and the 
rodents have the warmest blood and the greatest agility. 
Again, in those animals whose temperature is not perceptibly 
above the medium in which they live, we find the powers of 
motion exceedingly limited, and many indeed are perma- 
nently fixed, being entirely incapable of locomotion. Such 
are the oyster, the barnacle, the coral, the sponge, and the 
myriads of little plant-like animals that inhabit the sea. 

The fact that we are warmed by exercise might lead us to 
suppose that action is the cause of heat. This is, however, 
not the case. The chemical processes going on in the body 
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will be shown hereafter to be the source both of the heat and 
the activities of the body. 

The temperature of mammals ranges from 94° to 107° F. 
The average temperature of the dog is 99°, that of the cat 
101°, and that of the squirrel is 105°, while that of man is 
about 99°. In birds the temperature is very high, reaching 
111}° in the swaliow. Fish and reptiles have a temperature 
ranging from 35° to 80°, or from 5° to 7° above the medium 
in which they live. Worms and snails are from 1° to 2 
warmer than the air. Insects are the only invertebrate ani- 
mals that maintain a permanent high temperature, and in 
them the variation from the average is much greater than in 
birds and mammals. The temperature of a bee-hive, for 
instance, ranges from 48°, when the bees are quiet, to 102°, 
when they are aroused. 

The human body is slightly warmer externally than inter- 
nally. The average temperature of the mouth is from 98.5 
to 99.5°, that of the armpit is 98.6°. This average varies 
slightly with the age, sex, and condition of health of the 
individual, as well also as with the climate, season, time of 
day, exercise, and habits, The temperature of the new-born 
child is one degree above the average, and that of childhood 
one-fifth to one-half a degree above it. In old age the tem- 


perature rises again to that of childhood. It is slightly 
higher in the female than in the male. The temperature 
varies about one degree during the day, the maximum occur- 
ring late in the afternoon, and the minimum during the night 
and early morning. In disease the temperature may full to 
77° or rise to 106°. A deviation of five or six degrees is an 
alarming symptom. The highest temperature known to 


have occurred in a living man was observed by Wunderlich 
in a case of ideopathic tetanus at the time of death. It was 
112.5° In Asiatic cholera the temperature sometimes falls 
to 77° and in meningitis to 80°. 

In summer the temperature is one-fifth to one-third of a 
degree higher than in winter, and in hot climates two to 
three degrees higher than in cold climates. A very slight 
rise follows a meal. Cold alcoholic drinks lower the temper- 
ature about one degree, and warm drinks of all sorts raise it 
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slightly. In exercise a great deal of heat is developed 
through the acceleration of the circulation and respiration, 
and a small quantity by the friction of the tissues among 
themselves. The actual rise of temperature, however, is 
very slight, the excess of heat being immediately disposed of. 
The person feels heated because of the peculiar sensitiveness 
of the skin. The temperature of the skin is customarily a 
few degrees below that of the internal parts of the body. 
The increased flow of the blood to the skin in exercise causes 
its temperature to rise, and since it is more-acutely sensitive 
to changes the person feels heated, when indeed the general 
temperature of the body has not risen more than a small 
fraction of a degree. 

The source of animal heat is the combustion of the carbon 
and hydrogen of the food and of the wasting tissue. That 
this is true the following considerations will show: 

1. The disiutegrated tissues escape from the body in the 
form of carbonic di-oxide and water. 

2. Much of the food passes out in the same way without 
having been converted into tissue, as is shown by the fact that 
the quantity of the food taken is much greater than is required 
for the ordinary purposes of nutrition. 

8. Again, the amount of oxygen taken in through the 
lungs is greater than is required to supply the waste of the 
system. 

4. The amount of carbonic oxide exhaled is too great to be 
supplied by the wasting tissue alone. 

5. The formation of carbonic oxide and water from carbon 
and hydrogen involves the production of a large amount of 
heat. 

6. The quantity of carbonic oxide and water exhaled from 
the body represents an amount of heat more than sufficient 
to maintain the temperature at its average height. 

7. Finally, no other adequate source of heat is known. 

The oxygen which supplies this combustion being intro- 
duced chiefly through the lungs into the blood, it follows 
that the temperature should be highest in those animals 
whose respiratory systems are best developed and whose 
blood is most perfectly oxygenated. Such is found to be 
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the case. In birds we have at the same time the most com- 
plete aeration of the blood and the highest temperature. In 
cold-blooded animals the respiratory system is always poorly 
developed. 

Substances fit for food may be roughly divided into albu- 
minous, oleaginous, and saccharine. The last two are com- 


posed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, while the first con- 
tains, in addition to these, nitrogen. Since most of the tis- 
sues of the body contain nitrogen, the albuminous portion 
of the food may be regarded as the tissue-forming material, 
and is assimilated with the evolution of little or no heat. 
Yet, by the elimination of nitrogen through the urine, a part 
of it is probably converted into matter free from nitrogen. 
The oleaginous and saccharine portions of the food are chiefly 
used in the production of heat. This is illustrated by the 
fact that in the diet of those who live in the extreme North 
oil predominates. In winter we eat fat meats, while in sum- 
mer we prefer a cooling vegetable diet. 

The combustion of the carbon and hydrogen takes place in 
the tissues, in the blood, and in the lungs. In the tissues, 
however, the combustion of the waste matter is not complete, 
for a portion of the disintegrated substance is not entirely 
decomposed, but is taken up by the lymphatics and returned 
to the blood to be reassimilated. In the blood itself this 
action continually goes on, both in the large vessels and in 
the capillaries. Thus the blood is the reservoir of heat for 
the entire system. That combustion is carried on in the 
lungs is shown by the fact that the blood returns from them 
one to two degrees warmer than it was when it entered 
them. 

The equalization of the temperature of the body is effected 
through the circulation of the blood. The whole of the 
blood passes through the heart in man once every minute. 
Thus, if a portion of the body is chilled,it is soon warmed 
again by the rapid flow of the hot blood through it. 

The body loses its heat chiefly through conduction, evap- 
oration, and radiation. This loss is regulated in various 
ways. Clothing and fires in the winter and ventilation in 
the summer are the principal artificial means. In this, too, 
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the skin performs a most important function. It presents a 
large surface for evaporation and is richly supplied with 
blood. In a hot atmosphere the nerves of the skin cause the 
capillaries to dilate. They fill with blood, perspiration is 
copious, and much heat is lost through evaporation. On the 
contrary, in a cold atmosphere the vessels contract, the blood 
recedes, the skin becomes dry, and evaporation is reduced to 
a minimum. It is thus that the same temperature is main- 
tained in winterand summer. The loss of heat by radiation is 
small in summer and large in winter, while the loss by evap- 
oration is large in summer and small in winter. This also 
explains how a man may live with but little discomfort in a 
hot atmosphere, provided it be dry. A man may go with 
impunity into an oven heated to 200°, while a vapor bath 
at 110° would almost suffocate him. 

To recapitulate: The source of animal heat is the oxida- 
tion of the sugar and fat of the food in the tissues, blood, 
and lungs; the equalization of the temperature in all parts 
of the body is effected through the circulation of the blood; 
the conetant temperature is maintained through a proper 
supply of food for fuel, the regulating-action of the skin, 
clothing, fires, bathing, and all the artificial means which we 
use in order to keep cool in summer and warm in winter. 

A considerable portion of the chemical action which results 
in the oxidation of the food and the waste matters of the tis- 
sues must take place in the muscles, for it is to this chemical 
action that we must look for the force which affords the 
muscles their activity. Heat and mechanical force, it will be 
remembered, are interconvertible. It has long been a theory 
that heat is developed in the action of a muscle, and that the 
activity itself represents a certain amount of heat converted 
into mechanical force, or rather that the chemica! action is 
manifested as mechanical force instead of heat. This prop- 
osition was not so easy to prove. If it is true, the tempera- 
ture of the muscle in action should be increased, and this 
increment should represent an amount of heat equal to the 
difference between that due to the entire chemical action and 
the equivalent in heat of the muscular force exerted. Now, 
if an arrangement can be made by which the mechanical 
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force can be reconverted into heat, and the entire amount of 
heat measured, the problem is solved. This was first accom- 
plished by Prof. Helmholtz of Berlin. His experiments 
have been repeated and the subject thoroughly studied in the 
laboratories of Heidenhain, Fick, Du Bois Raymond, and 
others. 

The large muscle of a frog’s hind leg is removed and to it 
a weight is suspended. By means of an electric current the 
muscle is made to contract and lift the weight. After each 
contraction the weight falls back to its original position and 
by the jerk causes the development of as much beat in the 
muscle as is equivalent to the force exerted in lifting the 
weight. By this means the entire chemical action appears 
in the muscle as heat. The increase of temperature of the 
muscle is measured by a delicate thermo-electric apparatus. 

In one of Fick’s experiments the gastrocnemius muscle of 
a frog lifted 500 grams ten times in quick succession, when 
he found the temperature of the muscle increased 0.0195°. 
The muscle weighed 3,114 milligrams. If we consider the 
capacity of muscle fur heat to be nine-tenths of that of 
water, this would be equivalent to 2,803 milligrams of water. 
This increase of temperature, then, required 2,803x.0195— 
54.66 units of heat. Since the mechanical equivalent of heat 
is 425, this would represent an amount of work equal to 
54.66x425—23,230 grammillimeters, that is, an amount of 
work sufficient to lift 23,230 grams one millimeter high, or 
to raise one gram (15 grains) ~3,205 meters (76 feet) high. 

According to Frankland, one milligram of sugar in burn- 
ing produces 3,800 heat units, and one milligram of fat pro- 
duces 9,000 heat units. ‘lo produce the 54.66 units of heat 
developed in the experiment above, would require the com- 
bustion of 54.66—38,800—0.014 milligrams of sugar or 54.66 
—9,000—0.0061 milligrams of fat. If, now, we divide these 
numbers by the weight in grams of the muscle used, 3.114 
grams, and then divide by 10, because there were ten con- 
tractions, we will obtain the amount of muscular substance 
consumed in one contraction for each gram of the muscle 


itself; that is, 0.014—-3.114—10—0.00045 milligrams of sugar 
or 0.0061-—3.114—10—0.0002 milligrams of fat. Supposing 
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one-half the heat to be produced by each, we may say that 
one violent contraction of a muscle involves the consumption 
of 0.00034 milligrams of muscular substance for each gram 
of the muscle. We come, then, to the remarkable conclu- 
sion that only the 3,000,000th part of a muscle is consumed in a 
single contraction. No wonder the life-tide continues so long 
to flow on in spite of the curse of labor that was laid upon 
man in the garden of Eden. A wise Providence, while in- 
flicting the curse, gave man the power to turn it into a bless- 
ing. This explains how the activities of life are carried on 
with a comparatively small amount of food for fuel. Our 
bodies are simply heat-engines. The food is the fuel which, 
in being burned, is transformed into the energies of the 
system. 

Dr. Fick next considers the economical side of the ques- 
tion. In the best steam engines only about one-tenth of the 
heat produced by the fuel is available as mechanical force. 
The above experiment affords us means of ascertaining what 
proportion of the heat is utilized in the muscle. 500 grams 
were raised ten times a distance of 1.33 millimeters. The 
amount of work, then, was 6,666 grammillimeters. It has 
been shown above that the mechanical equivalent of the heat 
produced in the experiment was 23,230 grammillimeters, 
which is about 3} times 6,666. Thus nearly three-tenths of 
the chemical action resulted in mechanical force, while the 
other seven-tenths appeared as heat. The muscle, then, is a 


far more perfect machine than the best engine, as it uses its 


fuel nearly three times as economically. 

In the above calculations reference is only had to the chem- 
ical action which takes place in the muscular tissue. Similar 
results would no doubt be obtained could we experiment 
with the brain and nervous system. A large portion of the 
food, however, never reaches the tissues, but is consumed in 
the blood for the production of heat. It is estimated “ that 
at the utmost the equivalent of one-fifteenth of the heat- 
proceeding from the combustion of the nutritious matter 
would be available for the mechanical effects of the organism 
externally.” 

This combustion of nutrient matter seems to go on con- 
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tinually in the muscles, and forms there a sort of store-house 
of energy which may be liberated at will by the nervous 
system. These little fires burning in all parts of our bodies 
generate the force which finds expression in our every-day 
actions, our thoughts, and our emotions. 

Whence the inception, development, and arrangement ot 
this wonderful complication of parts which constitute the 
living body? Are our movements only the outcome of 
organic forces, and our thoughts only molecular motions 
incited by stimuli derived from vital processes alone, or has 
our being a deeper meaning than all this? Admit the nebu- 
lar hypothesis, admit the fact of evolution, admit that thought 
is the result of molecular motion, admit that the ultimate 
source of all animal energy, whether physical or spiritual, is 
found in chemical processes; admit all this, and life is not 
explained. The question, Why? is still unanswered.  In- 
deed, physical science can never answer it. Ratioci ation 
belongs to the mind. Matter cannot cognize matter. 
Thought cannot be simply a physical process, though it cer- 
tainly acts through physical agencies. We see with the eye, 
but the action of the eye is not vision. We think with the 
brain, but the action of the brain is not thought. The molec- 
ular tremor that passes along the telegraph wire becomes the 
message only when it finds the intelligent mind at the 
receiving-station to interpret it. So behind the purely phys- 


ical nature of man there must be a personality which in- 
cites, directs, and interprets all its activitives. The only 
rational explanation of nature is MinD, the only rational ex- 
planation of feeling is souL, and mind and soul are inexplica- 
ble without Gop. 


J. I. D. Hoyps 
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We are prone to think the events recorded in Scripture 
out of harmony with ordinary events, and, therefore, not 
suited as examples or warnings to ordinary men. Especially 
when the element of the miraculous enters into the scripture 
narrative, we are apt to conclude that the principles underly- 
ing it are different from the principles which give shape and 
direction to common history. We imagine that God dealt 
more favorably with Noah, and Abraham, and Joseph, than 
he does with people now; or that there was some special 
ruling of fate, some carrying out of a preordained and irre- 
sistible decree in the sins of Cain, or Esau, or Judas, which 
does not enter into common sins or effect common sinners. 
Bible events, we think, are exceptional, growing not in the 
open fields and ont-door air of ordinary happenings, but in a 
providential hot-house, with miraculous appliances to force 
fated developments. 

In this way we disqualify ourselves for receiving one chief 
benefit to be derived from Bible history. We fail to apply 
these solemn lessons of the written Word to ourselves and to 
the events about us, because we learn to think them inappli- 
cable. We thus obscure an important light of revelation, 
forgetting that the Bible is the record of God’s way of deal- 
ing with men; that the lives portrayed are pictures of what 
human life has ever been, and what it still remains. The 
events recorded are similar to ten thousand unrecorded 
events that have ever been happening and will still happen. 
The shells in your cabinet are not the only shells that lined 
the shore where they were gathered. Thousands as beauti- 
ful and wonderful will never be gathered or known. And 
the lives of Abraham, and Joseph, and David, of John the 
Baptist, and Simon Peter, and Paul, of Absalom, and Bel- 
shazzar, and Haman, of Ananias and Sapphira, and Simon 
Magus, are, with many others, laid up in this wonderful 
cabinet of revelation. But they are not the only lives that 
line the shore of God’s providential dealings. He has re- 
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vealed to us how he was present in these lives, that we may 
understand how he is ever present in all lives, and, therefore, 
in our own. 

But if we regard Bible history or biography as exceptional, 
out of the realm of God’s ordinary dealings with men, we 
rob it of this practical value as a guide of ordinary conduct, 
as an index of God’s abiding will. In that case we would 
need a new narrative to picture God’s attitude toward ordi- 
nary events and common people. This mistaken view leads 
to the notion that God is not now near man; that he is no 
longer actually present in human affairs. It thus leads to 
that worst form of unbelief, a denial of the direct agency 
and present providence of God. 

We are, then, never to forget that Bible events were hu- 
man events, and Bible characters men of like passions as we 
are. They lived and wrought under a divine providence no 
more special than that over us, with opportunities no greater 
than ours, and with freedom as unrestrained. They were 
cut off from no essential possibility of good; they were shut 
up to no preordained pathway of evil. 

In looking, therefore, at the career of the Pharoah of Ex- 
odus, and in discussing the import of God’s dealings with 
him, we are not to regard him as we would the skeleton of a 
pre-Adamic monster, which grew into its strange proportions 
under strange conditions and in an atmosphere different from 
that which we breathe. We are to remember that the laws 
which gave shape to Pharaoh’s character and determined his 
destiny are still in operation. We partake of the same na- 
ture and breathe the same atmosphere. God’s claims on us 
are as positive; his dealings with us regulated by the same 
laws. We are in danger of the same spiritual deformity, 
the same divine condemnation that came to him. His was 
but the common doom of all persistent sinners, before and 
since. 

But no character in Bible history is more likely to be re- 
garded as exceptional than that of Pharaoh. No life is 
oftener looked upon as mysteriously fated, as unchangeably 
preordained. Did not God say, “I will harden Pharaoh’s 
heart, and multiply my signs and my wonders in the land 
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of Egypt”?* Did he not say to Pharaoh, “And in very 
deed for this cause have I raised thee up, for to show in thee 
my power: and that my name may be declared throughout 
all the earth” ?+ Is not this a plain declaration that God 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart, and that he created him for the 
purpose of making this exhibition of the sovereign power of 
Jehovah? Therefore, was not Pharaoh an exceptional case ? 
Or if he was not, if God deals with all men as he dealt with 
Pharaoh, then is not the doctrine of unconditional predes- 
tination established? Does not the apostle say, speaking of 
this very case, “ Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
and whom he will he hardeneth ” ?t 

We are thus brought face to face with the old quarrel be- 
tween Calvinist and Arminian. We reach the fundamental 
problem of all theology, What is God’s way of dealing with 
men? If Pharaoh was robbed of the power to choose, or if 
he was secretly and irresistibly influenced to make a wicked 
choice, then not his own free volition but an overruling fate 
determined his conduct and forged the chain of his destiny. 
And this is a specimen case gathered, for our instruction, 
from the ocean shore of God’s dealings with men. The 


principle determining this case, therefore, determines all 


cases. If it was determined by an eternal decree of divine 
foreordination and the irresistible intervention of Divine 
Providence, then all cases, including yours and mine, are so 
determined. Do the scriptures quoted, and other similar 
scriptures, justify this conclusion ? 

Before we can correctly interpret God’s dealings in the 
life of Pharaoh, or in any particular life, we must ascertain 
from “ the whole tenor of the Scriptures,” what fundamental 
principles regulate his dealings with all his human creatures. 
We are not, from the record of this one life or from a dozen 
similar records, to build up a theory which contradicts the 
whole drift of Scripture teaching in hundreds of other re- 
corded lives. We ought to ascertain what are the underlying 
and essential principles of God’s dealings with men. If a 
few scattered passages and isolated incidents seem to run 
counter to this central current of revealed truth, we may be 





* Ex. vii. 3. Tt Ex rx. 16. t Rom. rx. 18. 
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sure that they have a real meaning different from that which 
appears on the surface. 

Now, what does the Bible, as a whole, teach to be God’s 
attitude toward man and man’s relation to God? What 
principles are revealed as regulating God’s dealings with 
man? What laws fix and detine man’s relution and duty to 
God? 

One thing at least is admitted by all. God is loving; nay, 
he is love itself. He is not less so because he is just. Jus- 
tice—nay, even indignation. and wrath—may grow out of 
love; for love may become a consuming fire to burn up that 
which stands in the way of love. ‘God being love, sustains 
originally a loving attitude toward every soul. He cannot 
be indifferent to the fate of an immortal spirit which his own 
hand has created. He cannot, without regard to evil seen or 
foreseen in the soul, desire its eternal condemnation. There- 
fore, being neither neutral nor an enemy, he must be a 
friend ; be must will the eternal good of each. His dealings 
with all men, and with each man, are governed by love, the 
highest love. 

It is scarcely less universally admitted that man is respon- 
sible, and therefore free. Without freedom to choose or 
refuse, there can be no such thing as guilt or virtue. Destroy 
this freedom and you not only destroy man’s accountability 
for his conduct, but you take all the meaning out of every 
commandment, every warning, every promise in God’s Word. 
For why suy, Thou shalt not, if no man is free to choose? 
Why warn a man of temporal or eternal danger if he has no 
power to flee or to refrain from fleeing? Why hold out 
promises of good if we can neither choose nor do any thing 
to make the good more certain or more uncertain? Out of 
freedom grows the possibility of virtue or vice. Without it 
there could be neither responsibility nor sin. The heaven 
attainable by the choice of good could not be made attain- 
able without making possible also the hell which grows out 
of a choice of evil. 

No: if the Bible is true, if there is any meaning in the 
gospel, if there is any force in the ten commandments, if 
Isaiah’s “ Ho, every one that thirsteth,”’ and John’s “ Who- 
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soever will,” are not empty sounds; if Jesns’ invitation, 
“Come unto me all ye that labor,” was not mockery; if his 
tears over Jerusalem because they “would not”? come, had 
any meaning, then man is free to choose. The whole struct- 
ure of Scripture truth rests on this double axiom: God is 
love: man is free. 

But here is a special case that seems to contradict this 
fundamental principle. God says, “I will harden Pharaoh’s 
heart, and multiply my sigus and my wonders in the land of 
Egypt.” ‘For this cause have I raised thee up to show in 
thee my power.” These passages seem to teach that God 
dealt with Pharaoh in an exceptional or arbitrary and unlov- 
ing manner. One commentator * says, explaining this mys- 
terious hardening, that God’s “absolute and universal do- 
minion follows from the act of creation, and was constantly 
present to the minds of the children of God in ancient days. 
Its effect upon the mind was solemn and impressive, and 
never suggested the faintest presumption of injustice in God, 
even when the acts which were sinful in his creatures were 
traced, in another sense, to his holy and awful will.” Even 
a Cumberland Presbyterian commentator, in the columns of 
one of our weekly p»pers,t holds that in hardening Pharaoh’s 
heart, “God simply intended to cause him to stand firmly 
by his own theory till he could be brought to see the fallacy 
of the superstition of his own priesthood.” But we learn from 
Exodus xtv., that this hardening did not stop with convine- 
ing Pharaoh—if, indeed, it ever did convince him—but ended 
in drowning and, presumably, in damning him. If God 
openly commanded Pharaoh to do one thing, und secretly 
forced or led him to do another; and if he visited him with 
plague after plague for this divinely-enforced or divinely- 
influenced disobedience, and finally tempted him to his death, 
and consigned him to eternal wrath for this disobedience, 
then God did not occupy an attitude of love to Pharaoh, and 
Pharaoh was not responsible for his conduct or blameble for 
his doom. God was not loving; Pharaoh was not free. 
Therefore, to put this interpretation on these texts makes 





* Murphy on Exodus, in loco. 
t Rev. J. W. Woods in the St. Louis Observer. 
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them contradict both parts of the fundamental principle we 
have laid down, and which must be true if the Bible is true. 
Nor is the difficulty relieved by saying, with another Com- 
mentator,* that “the Lord did not exert a direct and posi- 
tive influence upon Pharavh to make him worse, but with- 
held his restraining grace, and so ordered the providential 
circumstances that the wickedness of his nature would man- 
ifest itself in this particular form.” For it would not be lov- 
ing in a human parent to so withhold needed restraints, and 
so order outward circumstances as to cause his child to sin 
and then to punish the sin. And what is unloving in a hu- 
man parent cannot be loving in the divine Father. We 
must, therefore, seek some other interpretation of God’s deal- 
ings with Pharaoh, which shall be in keeping with the 
“whole tenor of the Scripture,” or else be content to leave 
the mystery unsolved. 

Suppose we are forced to the latter course. Suppose we 
cannot find a satisfactory reconcilement of this case, or some 
other case, with the recognized principle that God is benevo- 
lent and man is free, would we, therefore, be forced to aban- 


don this principle or reject revelation? We do not so doubt 
and stumble at mysteries and seeming contradictions in other 
things. We must in every field of research grapple with 


unsolved problems and leave them unsolved, and yet go on 
believing. All the works and words of God are woven with 
threads of mystery, and at times, to our imperfect eyes, all 
will seem a tangled web of contradictions. And if we accept 
the book of nature in spite of these unsolved and unsolvable 
problems, does it become us to reject the deeper truths of 
revelation because all is not plain and consistent at a glance? 
If we believe in the Bible at all, we must learn to receive its 
truths as we receive all other truth environed with mystery 
and mixed with the inexplicable. 

But some seeming contradictions in nature and revelation 
are easily reconciled. The mystery easily vanishes. If I see 
a balloon rising or a black column of smoke ascending, I do 
not begin to doubt the law of gravitation, and set up the 





*Prof. W. Henry Green, D.D., LL.D., in Sunday-School Times. July 16, 
1881. 
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theory that unsupported bodies fall from the earth’s center 
and not towards it. This seeming contradiction of-the law of 
gravitation needs only to be examined to prove it a confir- 
mation of that law. If I follow the tide of the Mississippi 
one mile, and find it flowing due North, I am not bound to 
fly in the tace of- geography and assert that the Father of 
Waters flows from the Gulf to Itasca. If I follow the cur- 
rent far enough I will discover that the little mile that puz- 
zled me, is only a consistent part of the one endless south- 
ward flow from lake to sea. And so this scrap of sacred 
story, like every other narrative, and incident, and word, will 
be found, if rightly traced, and traced far enough, to be a 
consistent part of the great current of Bible truth which 
ever reveals human freedom and responsibility, overshadowed 


by the compassion and providence of divine love. 

God said, “I will harden Pharaoh’s heart;” and after all 
the plagues but the last and most terrible, it is declared that 
this last plague was to come because “the Lord hardened 


Pharaoh’s heart.”* But it is also said that Pharaoh hard- 
ened his own heart.; In a number of other places it is said 
simply that Pharaoh’s heart was hardened.{ In Ex. rx. 34, 
we read that Pharaoh “sinned yet more and more and hard- 
ened his heart.”” Therefore he did it himself. But in the 
next verse (1x. 85) we learn that “the heart of Pharaoh was 
hardened.” It seemed like a natural event. Yet in the very 
next (x., verse 1), speaking of the very same event, God says, 
‘“‘T have hardened Pharaoh’s heart.” Pharaoh did it; it 
happened merely ; God did it. 

May not the growing obduracy in every sinner’s heart be 
looked at in this three-fold aspect, and accounted for by this 
triple explanation? Does not every one that resists the truth 
harden himself? Does he not grow hard by a changeless law 
of the human soul? Is he not hardened by the very wooings 
of the Spirit which strives to soften him? Is he not made 
obdurate by the very mercies and judgments which are sent 
to humble and win him? God’s Spirit, that is, God himeelf, 
by a law of necessity, hardens every one that refuses to yield 
to his softening influence. The power of voluntary yielding 





* Ex x1. 10. T Ex. vi. 15, 32; x. 34. t Ex. vir. 19; rx. 7, 35. 
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implies the power of voluntary resistance; and as yielding 
secures the transforming and softening and sanctifying influ- 
ence of the Spirit, so resistance necessitates the deadening of 
conscience, the settling more and more into the hopeless obsti- 
nacy and bitterness of spiritual death. The toil-worn hand is 
hard ; the laborer made it hard by his voluntary contact with 
the objects he handled; it grew hard as the result of these 
circumstances. God, working through the unvarying laws 
in the man’s physical frame, adapting these laws to the cir- 
cumstances in which the man placed himself, made his hand 
hard. Had the man chosen different circumstances, different 
pursuits, God would have wrought out a different result in 
hand and heart. So any mau may harden himself by a 
wicked life, and it may be said that his heart has grown hard, 
or in another aspect of the case, that the gospel or the Spirit 
of God has hardened him. It is a familiar truth that the 
means of good may by misuse become evil to us. The sume 
gracious shower that causes one field to bring forth a blessed 
harvest, hastens the growth of blighting weeds in the field ad- 
joining. If we resist God’s law of grace and slight his offered 
opportunities and solemn judgments, he will harden us as 
he hardened Pharaoh, by those very blessings and judg- 
ments, while our neighbors may be softened and saved by the 
very same influences. ‘“ Pharaoh by his conduct put himself 
under the operation of the invariable law according to which 
a man’s heart becomes harder the longer he resists the divine 
mercy and grace. I[nasmach as Pharaoh himself resisted, 
he hardened his own heart. Inasmuch as the law under 
which he brought himself was God’s law, God hardened his 
heart.” * 

Moses and the children of Israel in their struggle with the 
Egyptian power needed to have their minds directed to the 
divine agency in the events that were transpiring about them. 
They needed constantly and in all things to recognize God’s 
presence and power to overrule and deliver. It, therefore, 
was not said merely, “Pharaoh will harden his heart,” as 
though God’s law had nothing to do with it. Neither was 
the prophetic announcement merely that the king’s heart 





* James Munro Gibson in Mosaic Era. 
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would be hardened, as though it were a mere contingency 
beyond the circle of providential regulation. Moses and the 
people needed to know that God understood it all; that it 
was a direct and divinely inflicted penalty for the violation 
of his law, and that he was able to overrule it and triumph 
in spite of it. Therefore it was said, “I-will harden Pha- 
raoh’s heart.”” “ He will violate my law. I will inflict the 
penalty.” And the same curse of hardness, which is the 
very blight of the soul and has in it the very essence of hell, 
follows ever in each heart that continues to bar itself against 
the invitations of mercy. We are not to think, then, that 
while God outwardly presented inducements to lead Pharaoh 
right, he secretly counteracted those influences, or so with- 
held his grace as to necessitate his going wrong. There was 
nothing in the case of Pharaoh that may not happen, and 
does not happen, in the case of every other persistent sinner. 
The Bible is full of waraings, that as Pharaoh grew hard 
under the means of softening, so may we. The same law 
that applied then to the sinning king applies to every sinner 
now. 

But is it not said that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart in 
order to give himself an opportunity to display his signs and 
wonders? Could his wonders have been multiplied without 
this hardening? Did he not sacrifice the king and people of 
Egypt that he might the better show forth his avenging 
majesty and the terribleness of his power and glory? To 
answer these questions aright, we must look at the circum- 
stances of discouragement that surrounded Moses and his 
Hebrew brethren. How trying would be the suspense of the 
long delay? bow disheartening the persistent obstinacy of 
Pharaoh’s opposition? Even Moses might grow impatient. 
The enslaved Israelites would certainly need some promise 
or prophecy to hold them firm in their attempt at deliver- 
ance. God tells them beforehand, and keeps telling them, 
that he understands all and overrules all. Pharaoh’s stub- 
born obduracy grew out of the operation of a divine law, 
and was a penalty inflicted by the divine hand. And though 
it seemed so discouraging to them, God could and would so 
overrule it that it would result in spreading abroad his own 
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glory. He would bring good ont of the evil, success out of 
seeming failure, victory out of defeat. 

This is very different from the interpretation that God 
could have carried out his divine purpose and manifested his 
glory in no other way than to harden the king’s heart. 
God’s resources were not narrowed down to this one method. 
He never has to outrage any man’s freedom, or forcibly to 
paralyze any man’s conscience in order to carry out gis pur- 
poses. But in looking back we are apt to assume that provi- 
dential results could have been wrought out by no other 
means than those which were actually employed. The re- 
turn of Israel to Canaan, we imagine, could have been 
effected in no other way than the way it was effected. The 
hardness of the kings heart, the miracles, the passover night 
with its death-scene in every Egyptian house, all seem like 
fated parts of a fated drama that could not have been ot! ex. 
wise. But the inspired record does not so teach. It is only 
our unwarranted and gratuitous inference. 

God’s power and resources are not less than our own. We 
ean do the same thing in several ways. What we have 
already done we could have done by a different method. I 
can go to the same place by several roads. But we assume 
that God could have wrought out his purposes in but one 
way, and thus we limit God’s power and make it less than 
our own. 

God, who has infinite resources and can work when and 


how it pleases him, said to Pharaoh, “In very deed for this 


vause have I raised thee up, for to show in thee my power, 
and that my name may be declared throughout all the earth.” 
Therefore people think Pharaoh was a foreordained repro- 
bate, forgetting that God’s purpose to declare his name 
throughout all the earth through Pharaoh, might have been 
carried out as well by Pharaoh’s obedience as by his rebellion. 
Who will blaspheme the Almighty by saying that in order to 
carry out his purposes he was shut up to this expedient of 
hardening Pharaoh’s heart to afford himself an opportunity 
to manifest his power by punishing with miraculous plagues 
and eternal damnation this fated and unavoidable hardness? 

Pharaoh, like every other human being, was a chosen in- 
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strument of God. God raised him up, as he has raised you 
and me up, to show his power in him. He had a rare op- 
portunity to spread abroad a knowledge of the truth. He 
was absolute ruler of the most enlightened nation then exist- 
ing. On his course depended the course of his people, and 
in a great measure, the course of the world. The true God 
was worshipped in the midst of Egypt. The chosen race to 
whom God had spoken the words of life had a home in his 
dominivns. The learned men of Egypt doubtless knew, or 
might have known, the name of God. From the schools of 
Egypt the dawning light of the truth might have reached 
many lands. Had Pharaoh turned his absolute power toward 
God, he could have caused the divine name to reach the 
remotest limits of the world. For this purpose God had 
raised him up. Israel might have been let go at the appointed 
time without struggle or plague or death. 


But when meu set themselves against God and trample 
on their opportunities, when they grow hard by what should 
make them tender and loving, God overrules and thwarts 
their opposition, and his power is made known by the very 


things which are used to hinder it. The river would flow 
without the dam, bat when the dam is piled up the river 
rises with it, and its unchained power is displayed not less, 
but more, by the attempted obstruction. So God could and 
would have carried forward his purposes if Pharaoh had 
been loving and obedient. But opposition and rebellion ouly 
made the manifestation of the divine power the more marked, 
and brought to pass the divine purpose in a different way. 
What might have been revealed by faithful service, shone 
out in fiery judgments. 

So there is in all this no shadow of a contradiction of the 
law of divine love and human freedom. God raises up every 
man, as he raised up Pharaoh, for a high purpose. Any 
man may, as Pharaoh did, harden himself, and, therefore, be 
hardened, against God’s gracious purpose. But God will 
permit no man to succeed in turning aside the divine pur- 
pose. He will not force us to obey, but he will thwart and 
overrule the hardness which disobedience produces. Our 
disobedience may be the occasion of multiplying his signs 
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and wonders, but his gracious purposes toward the world, 
toward mankind, would be better accom;lished by our 
obedience. 

Pharaoh’s sin did not nor could not check God's providen- 
tial purposes towurd Israel or toward the race of man. God 
delivered his chosen people and made his power known in 
spite of the king’s opposition; nay, the signs and wonders 
were multiplied by his opposition. Therefore, while God 
could and would have revealed his name and power by the 
king’s obedience, the revelation was made all the more strik- 
ing by his disobedience. No man’s sin is necessary to the 
carrying out of God’s purposes—no man’s sin can thwart 
God’s purposes. 

But there was in Pharaoh’s sin one eternal consequence of 
evil. Pharaoh was ruined. He lost the great opportunity set 
before him by the Creator. He brought bitterness and sor- 
row on himself and people; he ended his career in defeat and 
hopeless death. But the worst thing that befell Pharaoh was 
to have a hard heart. The plagues, with their blood, and 
fire, and darkness, and death, were fearful evils. The na- 
tional and personal disgrace was bitter. But no outward 
calamity is so terrible as a withered and blighted soul. This 
was the cause of all the plagues, and itself the worst plague 
of all. It is not what we have or what we lack, not what 
we enjoy or what we suffer, but what we are that makes us 
happy or unhappy. And if we, like Pharaoh, so live as to 
harden and blight our souls, and to bring upon us the hard- 
ening and bligbting curse of God, we lay up for ourselves 
the most fearful inheritance of evil. Pharaoh could not 
thwart God’s purpose to save Israel and enlighten the race, 
but he could and did thwart the divine purpose to save his 
own soul. And if we imitate Pharaoh’s sowing, we will 
reap Pharaoh’s bitterest curse, a hardened heart. 

J. M. Ilowarp. 
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[The following article on the Resurrection is an extract from a little 
book entitled, “‘ Jesus is Coming,” by W. E. B., published by F. H. Revell, 
Chicago, Ill., and sent to us by W. R. Stewart, of Memphis, Tenn., with the 
request that we publish it as his understanding of what the Scriptures teach 
upon this subject.—Ep. ] 


ALL the dead will be raised; but, as Jesus was raised out 
of the dead, and the rest of the dead were left, so the dead 
in Christ that are his at his coming, will be raised out of the 
dead, and the rest of the dead will be left, until another and 
final resurrection, and the Millennium will occur between 
these two resurrections, thus clearly showing Christ’s coming 
to be pre-millennial. 

We believe that any unprejudiced mind will be convinced 
of this by simply reading the following passages : 

1 Cor. xv. 22-26: For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. But every man in his own order: 
Christ the first fruits; afterwards they that are Christ’s at 
his coming. Then (or afterwards) the end* .... The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death. 

1 Thes. rv. 13-17: But I would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow 
not, even as others which have no hope. For if we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with him. ...... . For the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God: and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first. 

Rev. xx. 4-14: And I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, 

and I saw the souls of them that were beheaded for 





* The Greek eta (ita) here signifies next in order, but not necessarily 
immediate, as will be seen by the use of the same word in Mark rv. 17, 28; 
1 Tim. u. 13. And in this same chapter, (verses 5-7) it is used interchang- 
ably with ezecra (epita). This fact seems to have been altogether over- 
looked by post-millennialists, who have, therefore, entirely misconstrued 
the passage. 
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the witness of Jesus, and for the Word of God, and which 
had not worshipped the beust, and they lived and 
reigned with Christ a thousand years. But the rest of the 
dead lived not again until the thousand years were finished. 
This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he that 
hath part in the first resurrection, on such the second death 
hath no power, but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, 
and shall reign with him a thousand years. And when the 
thousand years are expired Satan shall be loosed out of his 
prison, and shall go out to deceive the Nations 

I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled away; . 

[ saw the dead, small and great, stand before God ; 

and the sea gave up the dead which were in it; and death 
and hell (Hades) delivered up the dead which were in 
them.” 

These three passages are so plain that the wayfaring man 
need not err therein. 

In the first we are told the order of the resurrection—each 
“in his own order.” (Gr. Band.) The figure is taken from 
troops moving by bands or regiments. 

First, Christ (“the first born from the dead,” Col. 1. 18). 

Next, the godly, who die in Christ, and who are his at his 
coming. 

Next, the end, when “the rest of the dead” (who are not 
Christ’s) shall come forth, and death itself be destroyed. 

The second passage reiterates and emphasizes the fact that 
the dead in Christ shall rise first, and that they rise when the 
Lord descends from heaven with a shout. The resurrection 
of the ungodly is not spoken of, for they have no part in this 
blessed first resurrection. 

In the third passage we have the first resurrection com- 
pleted by the resurrection of the Tribulation Saints, and the 
reign with Christ for a thousand years is stated to occur be- 
fore the rest of the dead are raised. And after the thousand 
years the rest of the dead, who lived not again until the 
thousard years were finished, stand before God; aud death 
and Llades deliver up the dead in them. 

This one thousand years is the millennium (Latin, mille- 
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annum). What could be plainer than this proof that Christ’s 
coming is to be pre-millennial? The dead in Christ are raised 
at his coming, and they are raised before the Millennium. 
Therefore his coming must be pre-millennial. 

But it is objected that we have no right thus to bring to- 
gether these passages from different parts of the Word, 

We answer—why not? Are they not all inspired (2 Tim. 
m1. 16)? Are they not all the product of one mind? Read 
carefully John xiv. 26; xvi. 18; Acts 1. 8; m. 4; 1 Cor. m1. 
10; 2 Peter 1. 21, and see how plainly we are taught that 
they are all the utterances of the Holy Spirit. And it is 
clear that they all relate to the same subject, viz: the resur- 
rection. 

Paul uses quotations in the same manner in Rom. m1. to 
prove that all have sinned, and again in Rom. x. to prove the 
righteousness which is of faith, and in Heb. x1. to show the 
fruits of faith. We must certainly acknowledge the propriety 
of following his example. 

Indeed, the same method of aggregating proof texts is used 
and relied upon to show the divinity of Christ and every evan- 
gelical doctrine. 

But it is objected that only the souls are mentioned in Rev. 
xx., and therefore it cannot be a literal resurrection, but is 
only the regeneration, or spiritual resurrection and present 
life of believers in Christ. 

The fallacy of this is easily seen, for these holy dead en- 
joyed the spiritual resurrection before they “ were beheaded 
for the witness of Jesus.” Clearly, it was because of this 
spiritual life in Christ, and their faith in the Word of God, 
that they became witnesses for Jesus, and refused to worship 
the beast, or his image, or receive his mark, and therefore 
they were beheaded (see chap. xu. 11-15.) Besides, guyy 
(psukee-souls) means also, life, person, or individual. See 
same word in Acts 11. 41, “ there were added unto them about 
three thousand souls (persons),” and in Acts vir. 14; xxv. 10, 
87; 1 Cor. xv. 45; 1 Pet. m1. 20; Rev. xir. 11; xvr. 3, it unmistak- 
ably means persons. A spirit could not be beheaded. Ouly a 
person having body and spirit could be beheaded, and such it is 
evident these were. But they suffered physical death; that 
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is, separation of soul and body, and became part of the great 
company of the dead. The fifth verse emphatically confirms 
this—these being that portion of the dead ones (vexpwv) who 
lived, while “‘the rest of the dead lived not again until the 
thousand years were finished,” and “ this is the first resurrec- 
tion.” 

In this objection post-millennialists manifest one of their 
most remarkable inconsistencies. They labor assiduously to 
disprove the literalism of the first resurrection, described in 
verses 4-6, where aw-zad=—to live and avacraorc-anastasis— 
resurrection are each twice used, while they hold that verses 
twelve and thirteen do describe a literal resurrection, though 
neither zad nor anastasis are used therein. Consisteney re- 
quires that, if either are spiritual, it should be the latter. 
How much better to accept both as literal. 

Equally fallacious is the interpretation, which claims that 
the first resurrection is the spiritual life of believers with 
Christ in Paradise (the intermediate place ot the holy dead). 
For this spiritual life begins, not at death, but at the regener- 
ation. It begins with the first exercise of faith in Christ. 
“ He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.” John 
m. 36. Hath it now. Is quickened already (Col. 1m. 13), and 
has been raised (Eph. mu. 6; Col. m1. 1), and lives the life he 
now lives by the fuith of the Son of God. Gal. 1m. 19, 20. 
This spiritual resurrection, spoken of in Eph. 1. 6; Col. m. 
12,13; m1. 1, is expressed by words entirely different from 
anastasis, which is used in Rev. xx. 5-6, and which every- 
where in the New Testament expresses a literal resurrection 
of the body. 

Again, it is objected that only the beheaded are mentioned, 
and those who have specially to do with the beast and his 
image. 

This is true of the latter part of the verse only. And we 
believe that these are the Tribulation Saints who accept of 
Christ and become his martyrs under the reign of Antichrist 
(2 Thes. u.; Rev. xu. 11-18), after the Church has been 
caught up to meet Christ in the air. 1 Thes. rv. 16, 17. 

But notice that the first part of the verse speaks of some 
as though they had already been raised. “And I saw 
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a 


thrones, and they sat upon them, and judgment was given 


%? 


unto them. 
Nothing is said about the resurrection of these because they 


had already been raised at the Rapture previous to the Tribu- 


lation. 
They are all ready to occupy the thrones and reign upon 


the earth according to the promises (see Matt. xrx. 28; Luke 
xx. 28-30; 1 Cor. vr. 2-3; Rev. mr. 21.) But John sees the 
Tribulation Saints also raised to take part in this reign with 
Christ, which is in perfect accord with the. order of the first 


resurrection. 
OCHRIST - - - - - - - + THE FIRST FRUITS. 


Next The Church and the Old Testament Saints who 
they who are raised at the Rapture when Christ 
comes in the air. 
are 
Christ’s 
The Tribulation Saints who are raised at the 
at his Revelation when Christ comes 





Coming. to the earth. 


Again, we hear it objected that Christ said he would raise 
up those who believe in him at the last day (John vr. 39, 40, 
44, 54), and if it is at the last day there cannot follow a 
thousand years before the unbelievers are raised. But Peter 
says, “one day is with the Lord as a thousand years and a 
thousand yeurs as one day.” 2 Pet. m1. 8. This is the great 
millennial day, ushered in and ending with resurrection and 
judgment, and during which Christ shall rule the nations and 
judge the world in righteousness. Isa. xr. 1-10; Acts xvm. 
81; Rev. mu. 27. 

It is “the day of an age,” as the Holy Spirit designates it 
in 2 Pet. mr. 18. See the Greek “4 pepav acwvocg” (heemeran 
aidnos). In harmony with this we find that the same word 
} spa (heemera-day) signifies “a long period,” in John vumt. 
56; 1x. 4; Rom. x. 21; 2 Cor. v1. 2; Heb. rv. 7-8. 
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Again it is objected that, while there will be a great differ- 
ence in the character of the resurrection of the just and of 
the unjust, yet they must be simultaneous in time, for both 
are mentioned in conjunction, that is, in the same verse. Dan. 
xu. 2; John v. 29; Acts xxiv. 15. 

But Jesus has tadght us that this objection has no force, by 
giving us a remarkable example tothe contrary. In Luke Iv. 


16-21, we read that he opened the book, found the place, and 
read from Isa. LxI. to the comma (or division of clauses) in 
verse 2, and closed the book, saying: “ This day is this Scrip- 
ture fulfilled in your ears.” Why did he stop there? Be- 
cause the time had not come to proclaim “the day of ven- 
geance.” That comma has been over eighteen centuries 
long, and will continue until Christ (having gathered his 
saints, 1 Thes. rv. 16-17) shall appear with them, executing 
vengeance on the ungodly. 2 Thes. 1. 7-10; Jude 14, 15. 
Therefore Jesus, himself, having taught us that two eventa, 
stated consecutively in Isa. Lx1. 2, are separated by more than 
eighteen hundred years, surely we should respect God’s word, 
when it so plainly states that there will be a period of a thou- 
sand years between the resurrection of the “ blessed and holy” 
—and that of “the rest of the dead.” 

The word pv (hora-hour) which Jesus used in John vy. 28 
is the same word as that used in verse 25. The latter we all 
believe has been over eighteen hundred years long. Why, 
then, may not the former be at least a thousand years long, 
and thus perfectly harmonize with Rev. xx? See also John 
Iv. 21, 23. and Rom. xu. 11 (high time=@ pa=it is already 
the hour), in each ot which hour signifies a long period 

Tregelles—who is supported by the Jewish cemmentators 
—renders Dan. x11. 2 as follows: 

“And many from among the sleepers of the dust of the 
earth shall awake; these shall be unto everlasting life; but 
those (the rest of the sleepers who do not awake at this time) 
shall be unto shame.” (See Jamison, Fausset, and Brown on 
this passage.) It is needless to add that this most intensely 
confirms the doctrine of the first resurrection. 

Lastly, it is objected that a difference in time for the resur- 
rection of the just from that of the unjust is stated in only 
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one place in the Word, to-wit: Rev. xx., and that this is a 
book so symbolical that we must not rely upon it for such an 
important fact. 

Only one place indeed! But is not that enough? Why! 
the existence of all light rests upon the single sentence in 
Gen. 1. 3; and it rests safely, because God spoke those words. 
The most marvelous fact, in connecticn with our Lord’s first 
appearing, was the immaculate conception. It has caused 
suspicion of Muary’s character, and it calls for the greatest 
exercise of faith to believe in the Holy Ghost Fatherhood of 
her Son. It professes the holiest purity where the world can 
only see fornication and shame. And yet this astonishing 
event rested for centuries upon a single passage of prophecy, 
“ Behold a virgin shall conceive and beur a son” (Isa. 7, 14), 
and although it was given by the Lord to the Jews as a special 
and important sign, they will not rely upon it, because it oc- 
curs in a poetical book, and so they reject the Babe of Beth- 
lehem. 

But shall we—who believe that Isa. vir. 14 has been literally 
fulfilled—condemn the Jews for not accepting it, and yet 
justify ourselves in rejecting the literal fulfilment of this 
plain statement in Rev. xx? God forbid. Remember that 
he says, ‘“* Behold I come quickly; blessed is he that keepeth 
the sayings of the prophecy of this book.” Rev. xxm. 7; 1. 8. 
Oh then, let us earnestly entreat you to heed this one passage, 
even though it may pierce through (Heb. tv. 12) your estab- 
lished opinions. Don’t reject it. Don’t pervert its simple 
teaching, for it is God’s holy word of prophecy, and is as im- 
movable as the rocky fastness of the mountains—yea more— 
for these shall pass away, “ but the word of the Lord endur- 
eth forever.” 

And here, dear reader, let us invite your careful attention 
to Dean Alford’s comment upon this passage, viz: “ this is 
the first resurrection.” He says: “It will have been long ago 
anticipated by the readers of this commentary, that I cannot 
consent to distort its words from their plain sense and chrono- 
logical place in the prophecy, on account of any considera- 
tions of difficulty, or any risk of abuses which the doctrine 
of the Millennium may bring with it. Those who lived next 
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to the apostles and the whole Church for three hundred years, 
understood them in the plain literal sense; and it is a strange 
sight in these days to see expositors who are among the first 
in reverence of antiquity, complacently casting aside the most 
cogent instance of unanimity which primitive antiquity pre- 
sents. As regards the text itself, no legitimate treatment of 
it will extort what is known as the spiritual interpretation 
now in fashion. If,in a passage where two resurrections are 
mentioned, where certain souls lived at the first, and the rest 
of the dead lived only at the end of a specified period after 
that first, if in such a passage the first resurrection may be 
understood to mean spiritual rising with Christ, while the 
secend means literal rising from the grave, then there is an 
end of all significance in language, and Scripture is wiped 
out as a definite testimony to anything. If the first resur- 
rection is spiritual, then so is the second, which I suppose 
none will be hardy enough to maintain. But if the second is 
literal, then so is the first, which, in common with the whole 
primitive Church and many of the best modern expositors, I 
do maintain and receive as an article of faith and hope.’’* 

Now, if Christ is coming to raise the righteous a thousand 
years before the ungodly, it would be natural and imperative 
that the former should be called a resurrection from, or out 
of, the dead, the rest of the dead being left until after the 
thousand years. We rejoice, therefore, that this is just what 
is most carefully done in the Word, and in this we believe we 
have another most comprehensive and definite proof of the 
pre-millennial coming of Christ. It consists in the use made, 
in the Greek testament, of the words éx vexp@v (ek nekron). 

These words signify “‘ from the dead,” or, out of the dead, 
implying that the other dead are left. 

The resurrection vexpoyv or tov vexpov (nekrdn, or ton nekron, 
of the dead) is applied to both classes because all will be 
raised.+ But the reaurrection ex vexowy (ek nekron=out of 
the dead) is not once applied to the ungodly. 





* See also the quotations from distinguished authorities, both English and 
German, given as critical testimonies in the appendix to Pre-millennial 
Essays, published by F. H. Revell, Chicago, Ill. 

t Matt. xxi. 31; Acts xvm. 32; xx. 6; xxrv. 15, 21; 1 Cor. xv. 12, 13, 
21, 42; and especially John v. 28-29. 

VOL. Ill., No. 2.—15. 
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The latter phrase is used altogether forty-nine times, to- 
wit: 

Thirty-four times to express Christ’s resurrection, whom we 
know was thus raised out of the dead.* 

Three times to express John’s supposed resurrection, who, 
as Herod thought, had been thus raised out of the dead.+ 

Three times to express the resurrection of Lazarus, who 
was also raised out of the dead.t 

Three times it is used figuratively, to express spiritual life 
out of the deadness of sin. 

Rom. vi. 13: “As those that are alive from the dead.’’ 
x1. 15: “ Life from the dead.” 

Eph. v. 14: “Arise from the dead.” 

It is used in Luke xvr. 31. Parable of the rich man. 
“ Though one rose from the dead.” 

And in Heb. x1. 19. Abraham’s faith that God could raise 
Isaac from the dead. 

And the remaining four times it is used to express a future 
resurrection out of the dead, namely, in Mark xu. 25, where 
Jesus says: “ When they shall rise from the dead (& vexpa@v) 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage; but are as 
the angels which are in heaven,” and in Luke xx. 85, 36: 
“ But they which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world, and, the resurrection which is from among (the) dead 
(ty¢ avactacews THO ex vexpwv), neither Marry nor are given in 
marriage; neither can they die any more: fur they are equal 
anto the angels; and are the children of God, being the 
children of the resurrection.” 

In Acts tv. 1-2: The Sadducees were grieved because Peter 
and John “ preached, through Jesus, the resurrection which 
is from among (the) dead ” (ryv avaoraaew tyy ex vexpwyr). 

And in Phil. mu. 11, it is used in a manner remarkably sig- 


nificant. Our version renders it, “ resurrection of the dead,’’ 





* Matt. xvu. 9; Mark rx. 9-10; Luke xxiv. 46; John nm. 22; xx. 9; xx1. 
14; Acts m1. 15; 1v. 10; x. 41; xi. 30; xm. 34; xvu.3; xvu. 31; xxv. 
23; Rom. 1. 4; 1v. 24; vi. 4-9; vir. 4; vu. 11; x. 7,9; 1 Cor. xv. 12, 20. 
Gal. 1.1; Eph. 1. 20; Col. 1.18; m.12; 1 Thes. 1.10; 2 Tim. 1.8; Heb. xu; 
20; 1 Peter 1. 3, 21. 

Tt Mark vi. 14, 16; Luke rx. 7. 

t John xu. 1, 9,17. 
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which is especially wrong, for the Greek preposition ek oc- 
curs here in a duplicate torm in all the oldest manuscripts.* 
The phrase is ryy efavacraow tyy ex vexpwrt (teen exanastasin 
teen ek nekron), and the literal translation is the out resur- 
rection from among the dead, which peculiar construction of 
language gives a special emphasis to the idea that this is a 
resurrection out from among the dead. 

These passages clearly show that there is yet to be a resur- 
rection out of the dead—that is, that part of the dead will be 
raised before all are raised. Olshausen declares that the 
“phrase would be inexplicable if it were not derived from the 
idea that out of the mass of the dead some would rise first.”’} 

That no unrighteous have part in this “first resurrec- 
tion’ is evident from Luke xx. 36: they “are the children of 
God” and “ equal unto the angels.” 

It is the resurrection of a select class only, viz: the right- 


eous, and therefore Jesus calls it the resurrection of the just. 
Luke xiv. 14: “And thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot 
recompense thee: for thou shalt be recompensed at the resur- 


rection of the just.” 

Paul calls it the better resurrection. Heb. x1. 35. It is the 
resurrection of those that are Christ’s at his coming (1 Cor. 
xv. 23), “the dead in Christ,” who shall “rise first.” 1 
Thes. rv. 16. 

** Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resur- 
rection.” Rev. xx. 6. 

Paul, as a Pharisee, believed in the general fact of the 
resurrection (Acts xxi. 6,8). But we see from the fore- 
going why he counted all things but loss that he might win 
Christ, . . . . and know him, and the power of his resurrec- 
tion, and the fellowship of his sufferings, .... . if by any 
means he might attain unto the out resurrection from among 
the dead. Phil. mm. 8-11. 

And we see also, why the three favored disciples were 
“ questioning one with another what the rising from the dead 
should mean.” Mark 1x. 10. They understood perfectly 





* See Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown, Alford, and Dr. Adam Clark. 
t Greek Text, Tischendorf and Alford. 
t Vol. 2, page 183 Am. Ed. 
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what the resurrection of the dead meant, for this was a com- 
monly accepted doctrine of the Jews. Heb. v1.2. But the 
resurrection from the dead was a new revelution to them. 

And it is an important revelation to us, for it is “the resur- 
rection of life.’ John vy. 29; Dan. xm. 2. 

But there is also to be a resurrection of judgment (so the 
Greek). John v. 29. It is the resurrection of the unjust. 
Acts xxiv. 15; Dan. xm. 2; Rev. xx. 12,13. It is the com- 
pletion of the resurrection (vexpwy or twy vexpwyv) of the dead. 
Hence we see there is a difference in time as. well as in char- 
acter in the order of the resurrection; the first being that of 
the just, and the second that of the unjust; and this differ- 
ence in time is perfectly in accordance with the account in 
Rev. xx., where the interval is stated to be the one thousand 
years of the millennial kingdom. And as Christ comes at 
the resurrection of the just, or those who sleep in him (1 
Thes. Iv. 18, 16), his coming must be pre-millennial.* 


* We humbly invite a candid and prayerful consideration of the above 
argument on the part of Greek students. 

Dr. David Brown quite superficially disposes of it by the erroneous pre- 
sumption that pre-millenarians apply the resurrection (véxy@y or TwU 
vexpwv) of the dead only to the ungodly. Whereas, we hold that it em- 
braces all, even Christ himself, but that (€x vexpwv) from the dead applies 
only to the select class who have part in the first resurrection. Again is he 
wrong in his citation of the texts Mark rx. 9-10; Acts x. 41; xm. 34; xxv. 
23; and Rom. 1. 4, each of which, according to Griesbach, have &% vexpwu 
or e€ avactacews vexpwy. Second Advent, page 198. 








Art. [IX.—THE VALUE OF THE SOUL. 


One of the weightiest questions propounded in the word of 
God is that one recorded in the sixteenth chapter of Matthew : 
“ For what is a man profited if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for 


his soul?” The world is nothing—a cipher—when weighed 


against the soul. The man who, in the hot pursuit after the 
world, loses his soul, loses all. Granting that it would be a 
foolish trade to exchange a man’s soul for the world, is there 
anything else for which the soul may be exchanged to advan- 
tage? To this the Saviour puts the sweeping question, 
“ What will a man give in exchange for his soul?” If the 
world will not do, would this brilliant universe be a suflicient 
price ? 

One of our poets, standing on a clear night under the 
splendor of the midnight heavens, has clothed the thought in 
these words: 


Survey that midnight glory! worlds on worlds! 
Amazing pomp! redouble that amaze! 

Ten thousand add, and twice ten thousand more, 
Then weigh the whole; one sow! outweighs them all, 
And calls the astonishing magnificence 

Of unintelligent creation poor. 


How shall we go about measuring the value of the soul? 
Have we any measure for it? We measure almost every- 
thing. We count cloth by the yard, grain by the bushel, 
land by the acre, distance by the mile, and money by the 
dollar. The value of any of these things may be estimated 
in terms of the others. We cannot in this way name the 
worth of the soul: its value, like that of those recurring 
series in arithmetic, can only be approximated. When we 
can compute the value of the Redeemer’s blood, estimate‘the 
capacity of the soul for suffering and enjoyment, and number 
the ages of eternity—the soul’s life-time—then can we exactly 
tell the worth of the soul. 
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I have indicated a line of thought which may lead us to 
form a stronger conception of the worth of the soul. We 


have three measures for it: its cost, its capacity for suffering 
and enjoyment, and its immortality. 

To begin with the first point, we estimate the value of the 
soul by the price that was paid for it. We value the most 
common articles according to their cost. A man loves to tell 
what his house cost, what his farm cost, what his education 
cost. If the exchange was made at much sacrifice, the value 
of the newly acquired property is greatly-enhanced in its 
owner’s eyes. For example, we prize health more highly if 
we purchase it at the price of great self-denial. The liberty 
that was wrung from tyrants at a cost of many thousands of 
precious lives, is cherished as being of priceless value. Our 
souls were bought with a price. And we were not redeemed 
with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but with the pre- 
cious blood of Christ. The value of Christ’s blood is meas- 
ured by the dignity of his person. Recount some things that 
have been said of him who gave his life a ransom for us. 
Isaiah says in memorable language, “ Llis name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.” In the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews we are told that God hath appointed 
his Son heir of all things, that by him he made the worlds, 
that he is the brightness of his Father’s glory, and the ex- 
press image of his person, that he upholdeth all things by 
the word of his power, that he is so much better than the 
angels that all the angels of God are called upon to worship 
him, that he is called God, for “unto the Son he saith, Thy 
throne, O God, is forever and ever.”’ Christ is God, as might 
be further shown by reference to many other passages of 
Scripture. It would be evidence of the great worth of the 
soul had God determined to save it without any sacrifice; if 
the life of an angel had been given for our redemption, we 
might well marvel at the value God placed upon our im- 
mortal spirits; but in the astounding sacrifice of God’s own 
eternal Son for our salvation, we approximate the true value 
of the human soul. 

The worth of the soul is estimated by its capacity for suf- 
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fering and enjoyment. If the soul were as insensible as a 
stone or stick of wood, it would be a matter of small concern 
whether it were saved or not. We have experienced some- 
thing of bodily suffering. Many a man has writhed in physi- 
cal anguish, tossing for days upon his bed. Such pain, con- 
tinued for eternity, would be hell enough. But the soul is 
capable of suffering immensely more than the body. Delicacy 
of organism determines the capacity for suffering or enjoy- 
ment. And it goes without need of proof that the mind is 
of much finer creation than the body, which serves as the 
house in which the soul tabernacles for a short time. Ex- 
perience and observation alike illustrate the fact that mental 
torture exceeds any physical suffering we endure in this life. 
Business failures distract thousands. Despair seeks relief in 
tearing the hair from the head and the flesh from the bones. 
It may assist us here to note that on no less authority than 
that of the illustrious Doctor Woolsey have we it suggested 
that the occasion of the demoniac bruising and cutting him- 
self with stones was that he might relieve himself by trans- 
ferring his anguish from an inward to an outward part. 
What is bodily pain to the mental torture of that man whose 
wife has proved false to her marital vows? What physical 
suffering can equal the anguish of parents who have seen a 
beloved daughter sink down through sin into perpetual dis- 
grace? Soul suffering has distracted multitudes, and driven 
many to seek to end their sorrows in suicide. A book has 
lately been written on the subject of suicide that attracts 
wide and profound interest. Why so? It speaks emphatic- 
ally of unbearable mental trouble. And this all in the pres- 
ent life. We may not lift the curtain that hangs between us 
and that dark world where their worm dieth not and the fire 
is not quenched. 

While the soul is capable of suffering, it was not made for 
that: it can enjoy mucb. We appeal to the fire-side with 
its smiles, its kind words, and its tears of joy; we point to 
door-way meetings with loved ones long absent; we summon 
the multitude of pleasures realized in the whole walk of 
social life. Joy touches joy, and heart beats to heart, as 
hand grasps hand. But religion is the source whence flow 
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the purest and richest joys. We need not wait to enter the 
heavenly mansions to get a taste of heavenly life. If there 
are rivers of delight there, there are rills of comfort here. 
Many have drunk of these pleasures and can themselves tes- 
tify to their sweetness. And we are only in the infancy of 
our happiness. A thousand things hinder and interrupt our 
joy. We see through a glass darkly. The body hampers the 
soul. When the spirit shall be freed from this tabernacle of 
clay, it wili take to itself wings and fly away. Great things 
are in reserve for the soul. It will enter upon a career of 
satisfying but ever increasing delight. It appears not yet 
what we shall be. The infinite misery we may shun, and 
the infinite happiness we may gain, render the soul of infinite 
worth. 

* And yet the foregoing arguments all depend for their 
weight upon one remaining consideration—the immortality 
of the soul. The truth of the soul’s immortality lies at 
the bottom of revelation, and is the ground-work of our 
faith, our hopes, and our entire religious experience. All 
nations have believed in the soul’s immortality, even when 
they tried to argue themselves out of it. All men desire it; 
indeed, above all things else we desire to continue our exist- 
ence beyond this life and forever. This yearning points to 
a future state of being. 


“A solemn murmur of the soul, 
Tells of the world to be, 

As travelers hear the billows roll 
Before they reach the sea.” 


The Bible teaches the doctrine if it does not formally as- 
sert it. We read of a future place for the wicked, and a 
future home for the good. It is the everlasting, the eternal, 
the forever. We as little comprehend eternity in its length 
as in its other realities. It is a circle in which there is no re- 


turning to the starting point. A vigorous attempt to grasp a 
portion of it will enable us to form a better idea of the value 
of our souls which are to live through it. We begin with 
short stretches of time. If we have lived thirty-tive years 
we may suppose ourselves midway on our race to the grave. 
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Our nation is a hundred years old. That is a long time, and 
it is a short time. England had been flourishing hundreds of 
years before our country was born. While England was yet 
young, other nations were tottering on their feet with age. 
And so we move back, step by step, until we reach a hoary 
antiquity, when the world itself was young. We mount toa 
still higher pinnacle of thought, if, listening to the voice of 
science, we attempt to comprehend those millions of years 
during which God was preparing the earth for man’s abode. 
And so we may keep plunging on into the past. The imag- 
ination staggers in such efforts. Take up these thoughts, and 
with them measure the future if you can. Time reaches 
back immeasurably, but it stretches forward forever and for- 
ever. The youngest person that reads this article will have 
been laid in his grave a hundred years to come. And he will 
be living still; and when many millions of years have rolled 
themselves into the eternity past, he will be moving on to- 
ward the eternity ahead. This is not idle declamation; it is 
a stupendous fact. To assist us further in the attempt to 
conceive of our immortality, “suppose the Creator were to 
commission some tiny insect to remove the matter of this 
great globe to the most distant star in immensity. It can 
carry for a loa only an atom so small as to be imperceptible 
to the eye. Millions of years are required for the perform- 
ance of a single journey. It commences its task upon the 
leaf of a delicate plant. With its invisible load it departs, 
deposits it, and, after millions of years, returns after a second 
atom. What numberless ages would pass before that single 
leaf would be carried away! What untold periods before 
the whole plant would be gone! What vast cycles would 
elapse before a tree, a forest, a hill, a mountain would dis- 
appear! The strongest imagination reels at the thought of 
the ages which would pass ere the last particle of the globe 
were removed, Yet even then the imperishable spirit would 
be but in the infancy of its existence.” 


“The Sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky; 
The soul, immortal ds its Sire, 
Shall never die.” 
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If our souls have been bought with such a price; if they 
have a boundless capacity for suffering and enjoyment; and 
if they are destined to live through the mighty sweep of 
eternity’s ages, who is able to comprehend their worth? If 
the half that has here been said is true, what an importance 
it attaches to the work of him whose vocation it is to con- 
vert sinners from the error of their ways and save their souls 
from death! 


W. 8S. Dantey. 








Art. X.—EDITORIAL. 


Mr. McKee gives us another interesting article on the 
Negro Problem. Some of our friends, for whom we have 
great respect, thought we ought not to continue the publica- 
tion of these papers in the QuarterLy Review. The negro 
has been used by politicians so long that the discussion of 
any question concerning him has so much the appearance of 
party politics, that it is feared harm instead of good will 
come of it. On the other hand, a much larger number of 
our friends think we ought to continue their publication. 

We do not propose to make the discussion answer the pur- 
poses of party or sectional prejudices, but we are anxious to 
present facts which will enable all of us—of every section of 
the country—to study this great question and understand it. 

We may not be willing to admit it, or we may shut our 
eyes to the great fact, but nevertheless it is true, that this is 
@ question in which we are all interested, and as servants of 
the Saviour of all men, it is our duty to find out, if possible, 
the condition and wants of these people. It is well enough 
to discuss theological, ecclesiasticul, biblical, and scien- 
tific questions; but this is a practical question, and one with 
which we and our children are compelled to deal, whether 
we like it or not; and then why not look into the facts and 
figures, coolly and without prejudice, and see, if we can, 
what ought to be done? 

We have all done wrong, perhaps, in dealing with this and 
many other questions, but we certainly can, as Christians, 
investigate the condition and wants of a race uf poor people, 
constituting more than six millions of our inhabitants, with- 
out crimination or recrimination. We all need the facts to 
assist us in coming to a conclusion as to the best policy to be 
pursued. So, while we do not agree with Mr. McKee in all 
he says, we thank him for the information he furnishes us in 
this paper. He has another short paper, which I think is his 
be t, in winding up, which will appear in the July number, 
and then he is done. K. 








Art. XL—LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue New TestaMENT IN THE OrnIGINAL GREEK. The Text 
Revised by Westcott and Hort. American Edition, with 
an Introduction by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1882. 

This edition of the Greek New Testament is the basis of 
the revised version. It was made simultaneously with that 
version. It is the result of the latest and most exhaustive 
study of the existing sources of information on the subject 
of textual criticism. As the revised version is said to be the 
purest English translation, so this edition of Westcott and 
Hort is said to be the purest Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment. Whether it is or not, the a priori evidence is in its favor, 
to say the least. In the introduction to the American edi- 
tion Dr. Schaff discusses— 

1. The Greek uncial and cursive manuscripts. 

2 The ancient Syriac, Latin, Athiopic, Coptic, Gothic, 
and Arminian versions. 

3. The origin, number, value, and classes of the various 
readings; and under this head, the object, rules, and applica- 
tion of the rules of textual criticism. 

4. The printed editions of the Greek New Testament. These 
are discussed under three periods: (1) From Erasmus and 
Beza to Bengel and Wetstein, A. D. 1516-1760. (2.) From 
Griesbach to Lachman, or the period of transition from the 
textus receptus to the uncial text, A. D. 1770-1830. (8) From 
Lachman and Tischendorf to Westcott and Hort, A. D. 
1830-1881. 

This is a valuable compend of information on the subject 
of textual criticism, and only the more valuable and handy 
because it is published in the same volume with the Greek 
text. The introduction and appendix of the English editors 
are published in a separate companion volume. The intro- 
duction discusses the need of textual criticism, the methods of 
textual criticism, the application of the principles of criticism 
to the text of the New Testament. The appendix is com- 
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posed of notes on select readings, orthography, and quota- 
tions from the Old Testament. The two volumes contain 
about 600 pages each. Of course every student of the Greek 
New Testament or of the revised version ought to have 
them. F. 


Tue fourth volume of the Bible Commentary by the Bish- 
ops and other clergy of the Anglican Church has been re- 
ceived. Our readers will remember that the third volume 
was noticed in our January number. This volume extends 
from Hebrews to Revelation, and completes a work begun 
eighteen years ago. 

The work was conceived by Lord Ossington, from whose 
position it received the familiar title of “ The Speaker's Com- 
mentary.” It is the work of many hands, much research, 
and diligent thought. Those who have been so long engaged 
in the work may well congratulate themselves on the success 
of the enterprise, for it is indeed a success. They have 
blessed the world with an exceedingly valuable commentary. 
We have been especially impressed with the good use made of 
the figures employed by the inspired writer. The commen- 
tators themselves not unfrequently use illustrations which 
are full of point and beauty. 

To each book an introduction is given, some of which are 
full and very satisfactory. The introduction to the book of 
Hebrews covers 28 pages: that to Revelation, 84. This part 
of the work alone is of the greatest value to the student of 
the Bible. Both the comments and the introduction have 
all the advantages that modern biblical study can give. We 
do not hesitate to recommend the work to Bible students. 

Fitz. 


“Great MovemMENTs AND THoseE Wuo Acurevep THEM,” 
is the title of an excellent volume of 487 pages, by Henry J. 
Nicholl, which we have just received from Harper & 
Brothers. 

This book is interesting to the general reader, but ought 
to be read by every young man in this country. The young 
are apt to form in the mind an ideal hero by which, in some 
degree they try to shape their lives. How often do young 
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men and young women find in the novel, characters that form 
and shape their after lives. Generally, such ideal char- 
acters are not what they ought to be, as they are usually 
imaginary and overdrawn. The effort to imitate sach heroes 


poisons the mind and gives it an unnatural development, and 
ends in disappointment and failure. The pattern of true 
manhood should be given to our young men by which to 
form their ideals of life and success, and they should be 
pointed to none but the real. Fictitious and romantic char- 
acters, whether ever so good or bad, intoxicate and inflame 
the mind of the young and give it an unhealthy development 


which only leads to despair and ruin. 

The book before us presents, in an attractive manner, 
sketches of successful and great men, the work they did, and 
how they accomplished it. 

We give the following table of contents : 

Prison Reform—John Howard; The Aboiition of the 
Slave-trade— William Wilberforce; The Amelioration of the 
Criminal Code—Sir Samuel Romilly; Popular Education— 
Lord Brougham; Cheap Literature—Constable, Chambers, 
Knight, and Cassell; Penny Postage—Sir Kowland Hill; 
The Repeal of the Corn Laws—Richard Cobden, John Bright, 
and C. P. Villiers; The Repeal of the Fiscal Restrictions 
upon Literature and the Press—Thomas Milner Gibson and 
others; The Introduction of Gas—Murdock, Wiersor, Clegg, 
and others; The Steam-engine and its Application to Loco- 
motion by Land and Water—Watt, Stephenson, Fulton, and 
Bell; The Electric Telegraph—Morse, Cooke, Wheatstone, 
and others. 

We have the following list of portraits: Thomas Milner 
Gibson, John Howard, William Wilberforce, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Henry Lord Brougham, Archibald Constable, Sir 
Rowland Hill, Richard Cobden, John Bright, William Ewart 
Gladstone, George Stephenson, Robert Fulton, Samuel F. B. 
Morse. 

From this list of portraits and table of contents our read- 
ers will discover something of the scope of the book. Most 
of these great men came up from obscurity, and the history of 
the work accomplished by any one of them, if properly 
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studied, will do any young man good. Who of us would not 
like to have our sons, and our daughters, too, read the life 
and works of the great philanthropist, John Howard, and 
learn how he accomplished his great work against so many 
discouragements and difficulties? How, with an iron nerve 
and will, he visited the places of the suffering and the op- 
pressed, and, in spite of opposition, helped the weak and the 
friendless! How he visited the jails and prison-cells of all 
Europe and forced the civilized nations of the earth to be 
humane in the administration of prison-discipline! So we 
can point the young to the character of Wilberforce, Ste- 
phenson, Fulton, Morse, and nearly all whose lives are por- 
trayed in this book. 
We cordially recommend it to our readers. Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square, New York, are the publishers. 
K. 


Cuurcn Po.tity.—We have received from Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York, a very neatly 
bound and well printed volume of 433 pages, with the title, 
“The Principles of Church Polity, I!listrated by an Analysis 
of Modern Congregationalism, and Applied to Certain Im- 
portant Practical Questions in the Government of Christian 
Churches;”’ Southworth Lectures, delivered at Andover The- 
ological Seminary in the years 1879-81, by George T. Ladd, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Yale College. 


In printing these lectures, Prof. Ladd has given us a very 
readable book, which is filled with good suggestions and 


valuable information. He argues for Congregationalism, and 
right well does he do it, yet with a liberality which makes it 
a book for all Christians. 

We call attention to but one of the lectures. Others are 
interesting, but in this short notice we have room only to 
mention that it is yet an unsettled question as to the author- 
ity of councils in the Congregational Churches. An organ- 
ization without a written constitution, by-laws, regular rules, 
and regulations, must of necessity always be in this condi- 
tion. A church organization without a written creed and 
rules for its government, can never settle the question of the 
power and authority of its councils. It is the same old 
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trouble that caused so much discussion, and sometimes 
contention, in the early times of the Church. The fathers 
could not agree as to the authority of the councils, nor can 
the question be decided yet, where they are voluntary and 
without written bonds of union between the members. While 
there is danger, sometimes, of putting too much stress upon 
creeds, and while we should not forget that the Word of God 
is the only infallible rule of faith and practice, yet may we 
not formulate our faith and polity in a manner that will be 
easy to determine the authority of our councils, and at the 
same time have a scriptural church ? 

We quote from the lecture on “The Authority of Coun- 
cils” as tollows: 

“But some of us are eager to know where we shall find 
our concrete ultimatum in authority. The want of a kind of 
audible, visible, and tangible infallibility. With Roman 
Catholicism this concrete ultimatum is in the infallible pontiff. 
We cannot say that, with the Presbyterian Church, it is in 
the Westminster Confession and the Buok of Discipline, be- 
cause the further decision of the courts of Presbyterianism 
must be invoked to determine, in each case which arises, 
what is the satisfactory accord of each man with his accepted 
confession or with his promised submission to the discipline. 
But where, in the Congregational churches, shall we look for 
that declaration of truth and law which cannot be gainsaid 
or resisted? What, or whose-decision, shall be to us the end 
of controversy? Or, to illustrate the general question in a 
more specific form of inquiry, What shall individuals and 
churches do with the decree of a Congregational Council ? 
In reply, we must say that if the decree does not call upon 
them for any course of action, they can fitly do nothing with 
it, except to carefully note its existence, and then to remem- 
ber it us contributing one item, of larger or smaller impor- 
tance, to the common-law fund of the churches. This par- 
ticulur decision, then, becomes a precedent to be quoted, not 
for perpetual control, but for continuous advice in forming 
and issuing other subsequent decisious.” K. 
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Oip Greek Epvcation, by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin; Knight of the Order of 
the Saviour; ‘author of “Social Life in Greece,” “A His- 
tory of Greek Literature,” “A Primer of Greek Antiq- 
uities,’ etc. New York: Harper & Brothers, Franklin 
Square. 1882. 

This book is planned for a most excellent little treatise, 
and presents a charming table of contents. It begins at in- 
fancy and traces the education of the Greek youth through 
early childhood, boyhood, manhood, and old age. It shows 
how the university naturally grew out of the system of teach- 
ing carried on by Socrates, Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle, ete. 
Altogether, it presents a most charming field of research, and 
the author has certainly made himself well acquainted with 
it. His style, however, is heavy and his sentences frequently 
so complicated that it is difficult to get his meaning. The 
book would have been much more readable if the author 
could have avoided this fault. H. 


WE have received from the very excellent house of Harper 


& Brothers, New York, a neatly bound little volume of 327 
pages, with the appropriate title of ‘French History for 
English Children,’ by Sarah Cook, revised and edited by 
George Gray Eggleston, with illustrations and maps. 

We have not found anywhere more good history in so 
- small a compass, and it is in a fascinating, chaste style, just 
suited to children. Our author begins with the history of 
ancient Gaul, and devotes a chapter to each important period 
and character down to the present time. 

The first chapter gives a description of the country, as we 
get it from the writings of the ancients, the character of the 
soil and climate, and the condition, disposition, and charac- 
ter of the inhabitants. 

In the second chapter our author treats of Cesar in Gaul, 
and how the inhabitants were conquered by the Romans, and 
the effect it had upon the after history of the country. So 
in each chapter, the life and character of some ruler or some 
event is given, and in a manner and style attractive to the 
young. 

Such a history is valuable in a family where there are chil- 
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dren, that they may not only learn history, but that they may 
learn to love the study of history. We cordially reeommend 
it as a valuable and correct little history of that wonderful 
country and people. K. 


Ir gives us great pleasure to recommend the production of 
the late J. G. Holland entitled, ** Every-day Topics.” Itisa 
book of briefs, or brief discussions of popular subjects, which 
can be taken up and read separately and completely during 
brief periods of leisure. The day has passed for lengthy and 
labored articles on abstruse subjects. The people want the 
truth in a nut-shell. If a book is gotten up especially 
to sell, it may only have gilt, edges, morocco binding, 
ing, and a sufficiency of attractive engravings. If it is to be 
read, it must come laden with truths—truths as short, sharp, 
and plain as pistol shots. Such is the character of the above- 
mentioned work. It is a book preéminently adapted to the 
wants of the people. It will be an important addition to the 
library of every one. It is comprised of the following grand 
divisions, namely, Religion and the Church, Art, Literature, 
Education and Industry, Town and Country, About Women, 
The Curse of Pauperism, Temperance, Domestic Economy, 
and Social Facts, Forces, and Reforms. These are again sub- 


divided into short articles, which treat of the various aspects 
of these questions, the whole making a highly attractive vol- 


ume, and one of absorbing interest to the majority of readers 
of the present busy day. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. R. 


Tue Use or Tosacco, by J. I. D. Hinds, Ph.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Our readers will remember the articles on tobacco pub- 

lished in the Revrew last year. Prof. Hinds has taken these 

and by revision and addition brought out the present little 
book. The style and workmanship are substantial and ele- 
gant, and will not fail to attract attention. The book exceeds 
the bounds of its title, and treats of the history, botanical 
description, cultivation, and adulterations of the tobacco 
plant. The Professor has devoted much time and great re- 
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search to the work, and has produced a book as valuable to 
tte student as profitable to the general reader. It gives us 
pleasure to recommend it to our readers, and we cannot but 
hope the Christian people everywhere will not only read it, 
but ponder well the line of thought suggested. Especially 
would we place it before the minister of the gospel, and ask 
his prayerful consideration of the great question of the use 
of tobacco in relation to his work and the influences had 
upon the youth of the land. 

We thank Prof. Hinds for this timely book, and earnestly 
beseech all, especially ministers, to get the book and read it. 
It is not a tirade against tobaceo-users, but a candid and 
comprehensive statement of facts and figures that is both 
startling and convincing. 

For sale by the Board of Publication, Nashville, and Prof. 
Hinds, Lebanon, Tenn. Price, 75 cents. R. 


Divorce anp Divorce Leetstation.—We have received 
from Charles Scribner’s Sons a book of 328 pages, by Theo- 
dore D. Woolsey, on Divorce and Divorce Legislation, espe- 
cially in the United States. 

He treats the subject in its largest sense and tells us some 


important facts, which it would be well for us to study. This 
is a subject of vital interest, and one that has a large place 
in the very foundation of our Christian civilization and of 


all good society. 

The sanctity of the marriage vows cannot be lightly re- 
garded, without hurt to all who thus ignore this sacred rela- 
tion. If it be in the family, it destroys its peace and pros- 
perity, and blights every joy and hope it may otherwise 
have. If the State places a low estimate upon the sanctity 
of the marriage relation by the enactment of laws, it degrades 
its statutes, demoralizes its citizens, and brings discord and 
dishonor to homes where there might otherwise have been - 
love and peace. This is always the case where this relation 
is considered as a mere contract between the husband and 
the wife. This was the difficulty in the ancient civilizations, 
and it was one of the causes of the degradation of woman. 
She was transferred and bartered like other property, and her 
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value was received as cattle in the shambles. This low 
estimate of woman, which finds its birth-place in a disregard 
for the sanctity of the marital relation, has worked the ruin 
of families and nations. When she is estimated by a money- 
value standard, according to the amount she may bring to 
her husband as her patrimony, or the services she may ren- 
der, or only as a toy to be caressed and admired for a time and 
then thrown aside, or for any other impure and selfish pur- 
pose, she is placed below the line above which God intended 
she should stand. 

The Bible account of her creation, and the manner in 
which she was given to man—beautiful and impressive in the 
lesson it teaches—gives her a relation to her husband so 
intimate and enduring that nothing but death should dis- 
solve it. The figure is a beautiful one. She was not taken 
from his head, nor should he rule over her as her master; 
and she was not taken from his feet, nor should he trample 
upon her; but she was taken from his side, from beneath his 
arm, from near his heart. So she is a part of him, indisso- 
luble; ‘‘and they shall be one flesh,” and she should receive 
his support and protection, and their sympathy and affection 
should be mutual until separated by death. 

This was the beginning of woman’s life, but when man 
forgot how God had given her, and what her real mission 
was, and the true relation between husband and wife, then 
she sank into degradation. Man turned away from God, his 
creator, his loving father, and his best friend, and he per- 
verted and abused his best gift. Instead of her standing 
with him upon the same plane, side by side in his life-work, 
as his equal, his companion, and his counsellor, she was hid 
away and veiled from sight, only fit for a menial or a toy. 
In the Scriptures woman finds her true position, and it is 
left to the Saviour and to Christianity to teach the world the 
sacredness of the marriage relation. 

The unscriptural laws upon the subject of marriage and 
divorce which have found their way into the statute books 
of so many of our States is a shame to our boasted western 
civilization. 

Our author’s views on the subject are scriptural, and he 
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has written his book in the interest of Christianity. His 
varied learning and careful research have enabled him to 
give to the public a work upon this important subject, which 
we sincerely hope will accomplish the good intended. Pres- 
ident Woolsey’s work and studies have been of such a char- 
acter in all these years of his long life, that he is peculiarly 
fitted for the investigation of the question in hand. This is 
a new and revised edition of a work which first appeared in 
1868, but several of the chapters are almost entirely new. 
The following table of contents shows the extent of the 
investigation : : 

1. Divorce among the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. 

2. Doctrine of Divorce in the New Testament. 

8. Law of Divorce in the Roman Empire and in the Chris- 
tian Church. 

4. Divorce and Divorce Law in Europe since the Reforma- 
tion. 

5. Divorce and Law of Divorce in the United States. 

6. Duty of the Church toward Divoree—Some Hints on 
Divorce Legislation. 

Also an Appendix, consisting of notes on several passages 
of Scripture, and notices of the Divorce Laws of the Middle 
Ages, etc., ete. 


In the preface to this edition, the author says, “ When the 
work first appeared many were beginning to be alarmed at 
the distance to which the divorce laws in this country, and 
especially in New England, had departed from the command 
of Christ, and even from the views of the early settlers of 
New England. After a lapse of thirteen years the interest 
in the subject has greatly increased. There seems to be a 
firm resolve taken in all Christian denominations to do what 
can be done in purifying and christianizing the law of divorce 
in this part of the Union; and in the course of the new 
movement, better knowledge has been gained of the extent 
to which loose opinions and loose practices have proceeded. 
I have made use of the information gathered in various 
quarters, which was not accessible in 1868, for the present 
work.” 
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It is remarkable that New England, with her boasted mor- 
als and intelligence, has looser laws upon this subject than 
any other States in the Union, unless we may except some 
of the Northwestern States, which President Woolsey admits 
have patterned after New England. 

It is a little amusing that our author, with his great learn- 
ing, breadth, and experience, cannot attribute a good motive 
to a good act, seemingly on the ground that “no good thing 
can come out of Nazareth.” We quote a few sentences in 
point: “ There is one State which knows nothing of divorce, 
and where a divorce was never granted since the first emi- 
gration. We refer to South Carolina, where the earliest 
mention made of dissolution of marriage appears in the con- 
stitution of 1868 (art. x1v., §5), ‘ Divorces from the bonds of 
matrimony shall not be allowed but by the judgment of a 
court, as shall be prescribed by law.’ An act was subse- 


quently passed under the power so granted, but by an act 
approved Dec. 20, 1878, it was provided that all acts and 
parts of acts relating to the subject of granting divorces be, 


and the same are hereby, repealed. Only the power, then, 
remained, under the new constitution, of passing such laws 
at some future time. The attitude taken by South Carolina 
in regard to divorce is due, not to any attachment to sup- 
posed commands of Christ in the New Testament, but to its 
State pride and the old oligarchical feelings of the original 
colony.” 

We quote from pages 201 and 202 to show the tendency of 
-the great Northwest in this direction, as follows: 


“The States of the Union may be divided into those which 
provide both for absolute divorce and for separation and 
those which know nothing of the last mentioned proceeding. 
They may also be loosely divided into those which have fol- 
lowed English law and those which followed the opinions of 
the reformed Churches of Germany, Holland, and Scotland— 
opinions which were more or less current among the Puri- 
tans of Old England in the seventeenth century. In one 
State—Louisiana—a marked influence of French law ap- 
pears, which is shaped to suit its peculiar condition. The 
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newer States in the Northwest seem to have followed the 
prevailing views among the first settlers, especially those 
from New England. All the new States in the Northwest, 
to the North of the former zone of servitude, adopt the plan 
of multiplying causes of divorce freely, after the manner of 
the age, and in this, without question, the settlers from Eu- 
ropean Protestant countries would freely concur.”’ 

We cordially recommend the book as a fine discussion of 
an important topic, and we bespeak for this edition a larger 
circulation and a greater field of usefulness than the first, 
though a great good, no doubt, was accomplished by it. x. 








Art. XIL.—AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 


The Reformed Quarterly Review.—Thé January number 
of this valuable review comes to us heavily freighted with 
good things. We have not the space to notice elaborately as 
we would like the many excellent articles it contains, but 
make room for its table of contents, that our readers may 
know where they may find good, solid reading matter, that 
will richly repay them for both time and money. First, then, 
is “Christ the Inspiration of his own Word,” by Rev. J. 
Williamson Nevin, L. L. D. Second, “ The Life of our Lord, 
as presented in the Fourth Gospel,’ by Rev. Chas. Vander- 
veen. Third, “ Missions,” by Francis Brengle, Esq. Fourth, 
“The Missing Link,” by Prof. R. K. Buehrle. Fifth, “ Man’s 
Subjective Religious History,” by Rev. Allen Traver. Sixth, 
“The Saints of All Ages,” by Rev. D. Lantz. Seventh, 
“ Women Preaching, viewed in the light of God’s Word and 


Church History,’ by Rev. Cyrus Cort. Eighth, “God in 
Christ,” by the Editor. Ninth, “Christ’s Satisfaction, and 
its relation to the Sinner’s Justification,” by Rev. F. W. 
Kremer. 


We are not only delighted but always instructed in reading 
this splendid Review, and we think our readers will do well 
to examine it. Address, Publishers, 907 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The Christian Quarterly Review.—Vol. I., No. 1, of this 
review has been received at this office, though its fine exter- 
nal appearance, clean type, and splendid workmanship would 
indicate a much greater age. In general make up it is the 
equal of our best Reviews. It contains one hundred and 
thirty-six pages of solid reading matter, besides book notices, 
Sunday-school supplies, missions, ete. We need hardly say 
this large and influential body of Christians ought to have 
such a Review, and we are glad to know that this long felt 
want is now so well supplied. That it will handsomely suc- 
ceed there ought not to be a reasonable doubt. We are not 
personally acquainted with the editor, Dr. E. W. Herndon, 
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but from reputation we know he has both the brain and heart 
to carry forward most successfully such a commendable en- 
terprise. 

We extend our hand and welcome the Doctor and his Re- 
view to the fraternity editorial most heartily. Between the 
handsome covers of this splendid review lies a storehouse of 
the richest treasures. After the editor, in his introduction, 
has stated the necessities of, and his reasons for, undertaking 
its publication, comes first, “ Traces of Development in New 
Testament Thought,” by Elder G. W. Longan, Plattsburg, 
Mo., followed next by “Creation or Evolution,” by Geo. C. 
Swallow, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Natural History in the 
Missouri State University; then a lengthy and learned arti- 
cle by Flder Robert T. Mathews, A.M., on the Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament; then the “ Education of Preach- 
ers,’ by John W. McGarvey, Professor in Bible College, 
Lexington, Ky.; following this is an article by the Editor on 
“Ingersoll in the North American Review,” which is timely 
and pertinent, placing the writer in the front rank with the 


advo ates for the Bible and its religion. “The Educated 
Man,” by J. W. Ellis, A.M., will be appreciated by all true 
students. ‘Were the Bible and its Religion Plagiarized 
from other religions and their Sacred Books, Legends, and 
Myths?” by Clark Braden, is a bold defense of the Bible as 
the Book of God. Lastly, we come to ‘The Fellowship of 
His Sufferings,” by Elder J. W. Mountjoy, and truly the 


> 


“best wine” was left for the close of the feast. We cannot 
refrain from making for our readers a short extract from the 
closing paragraph of this deeply interesting article. 

*“ As a preacher of the gospel of the Son of God I file an 
an indictment against my heart in the court of the everlast- 
ing love of God. Of the counts I would make, this one 
would stand first and most prominent, that I do not love my 
fellow-man enough. Let there be such an awakening of my 
spirit that my enkindled zeal will extend to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Let not the piteous wail of human mis- 
ery, entailed by human guilt, appeal to me in vain, whether 
coming from prince or beggar. The tear in the eye of every 
Christian, as he goes forth, bearing precious seed, weeping, 
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sparkles with a diamond-like brilliancy in the light of the op- 
posing smile of God. The tear of penitence upon the cheek of 
the returning prodigal is its twin-sister, and both are jewels in 
the crown of our rejoicing. ‘If we suffer with him we shall 
reign with him.’ This ‘fellowship of the sufferings of 
Christ’ will drive away from the heart every vestige of debas- 
ing selfishness; it will lead us into the open fields both at 
home and abroad for missionary work. ..... We shall see 
after awhile of the travails of our souls and shall be satis- 
fied. When the Son of God shall come again and visit the 
scenes of his sufferings, he will raise us into fellowship of the 
joys of eternal life. While waiting for and hastening on to 
that coming and that deliverance, let us pray for a larger 
measure of his sufferings when ‘he bore our griefs and car- 
ried our sorrows,’ that we may reign with him in glory with 
a larger share of the joys of the redeemed sons and daugh- 
ters of God.” 

This initial number is a splendid success, and we doubt 
not the ministers and laymen of the Christian Church will 
agree with us that it ought and must be sustained, and with 
this understanding, we predict for it a bright, prosperous, 
and useful future. We welcome it to our table. Address, 
Dr. E. W. Herndon, editor and publisher, Columbia, Mo. 


The Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South.—The January number has been received and is replete 
with most excellent matter. While some of its articles are 
of peculiar interest to Methodists only, there are others 
which will greatly interest the general reader. “ Inspiration 
of the Scriptures” is one such article, from which we make 
the following extract : 

‘In making known his will respecting man’s character, 
conduct, and destiny, God carefully directed every utterance, 
that it might imply no more, and mean no less, than is ex- 
pressly declared. He allowed the inspired writers freedom 
in so far forth as their freedom was consistent with the safety 
of their fellow-men throughout the ages of time. He 
breathed upon them and they felt the thrill of inspira- 
tion. Their powers of thought and memory and will 


were aroused. They began to record their impressions. 
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God worked in them and with them. The human and the 
divine were in sweet accord. God spake; they listened. The 
words uttered were put down, and words were always sug- 
gested when words were necessary. Otherwise, the writers 
wrote as they were moved by the strange and powerful influ- 
ence which was upon them. Thus within a period of per- 
haps sixteen hundred years with men of different ages, 


places, nationalities, training, and circumstances, God worked 


until he had declared his will in various forms and divers 
manners, but always in substantial accord, and frequently 
with verbal similarity, so that in the end we have the Bible, 
the Book of books, the Word of God.” 

This will give our readers an idea of the writer’s position 
on inspiration, and we give it to them without comment, 
but with emphatic endorsement. We are always glad to 
receive this most excellent review, and consider it one of 
the best coming to our table. Especially do we enjoy running 
through its “Notes and Queries,” wherein we always find 
something fresh and refreshing. Dr. Summers deserves 
much commendation for his great success in this depart- 
ment. Printed at the Southern Methodist Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Lutheran Quarterly.—This quarterly seems to be fully 
abreast with the times, and treats all subjects in a free and 
catholic spirit; puts forth truth in its most attractive form, 
and does not hesitate to throttle error. “The Religion of 
Science as against the Religion of Jesus,” by Prof. W. H. 
Wynn, Ph.D., is an excellent article, showing how science is 
a good thing in its place, but should not be carried beyond 
its proper bounds. “ Baptismal Book of the Ethiopic Church, 
translated by Prof. Geo. H. Schodde, is quite an acquisition in 
the’ way of ancient literature. The eulogies and criticisms on 
the revised English New Testament, offered by M. Valentine, 
D.D., should be carefully read by every one. They are the 
effusions not of an impartial mind only, but of a hearc that 
seems alive to the best interests of the Master’s cause. “ Ten 
Years of the Civil Service,” by Prof. John A. Himes, A.M., 
has many excellent features. Altogether, this quarterly is well 
filled with sound and sensible articles, and is a welcome vis- 
itor to us. Address, Lutheran Quarterly, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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The Presbyterian Review.—This review comes to our table 
regularly, and as the “ representative of the theology and life 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States,” it has been 
so far eminently successful. It is one of the largest reviews 
published in this country, and its articles in every number 
bear the marks of careful study and the most thorough 
scholarship. The January number is fully up to the standard 
in all respects, and is worthy of a place in every minister’s 
library. A glance at the table of contents will give an idea 
of what is in store for the reader: 1. The Comparative Cer- 
tainty of Physics and Metaphysics. 2. The Argument from 
Law. 3. The Doctrine of the Covenants. 4. The Presby- 
terian Cultus. 5. Presbyterial Care of Theological Students. 
6. Sacramental Wine. 7. Prof. Robertson Smith on the Pen- 
tateuch. 8. Notes and Notices. 

As bearing upon a subject which it were well for the entire 
Christian world to consider, we give the following paragraph 
from the beginning of the fourth article: 

“The progress of opinion and the growing exigencies of 
the Church have brought about a condition of things in 
which it seems appropriate to resume the argument in favor of 
such a modification of the Presbyterian Cultus as shall give 
the people some share in the devotional services of the sanct- 
uary. Under the existing system the fact is conspicuously 
otherwise. We charge the Romish clergy with giving the 
people only half a sacrament. We ourselves give them less 
than half a service. The priest or pastor in either case per- 
forms for the congregation. Their part is to sit still and look 
on, while the worship of God is done for them by proxy. 
There is surely a better way than this, it we can have the 
intellectual sincerity to perceive and the courage to adopt it.” 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway, New York, pub- 
lishers. 


The Southern Presbyterian Review, conducted by an asso- 
ciation of ministers, is the organ of the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church, and an “exponent of Calvinistic theology and 
Presbyterian polity.” It is published at Columbia, South 
Carolina, and each number teems with theological lore. 
The January number, now before us, is filled with many 
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valuable articles, showing great care and thoughtful study in 
their preparation, which will be highly prized by all who are 
interested in the doctrines we teach, and their relation to 
Bible study. It is important sometimes to read that which 
we may not believe, in order to our better establishment in 
the things which we do believe. The wisdom of this course 
will not be denied, especially when made to apply to the 
matured mind. Address, Presbyterian Publishing House, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


The New Englander is a bi-monthly, published by W. L. 
Kingsley, New Haven, Conn., and is a true exponent of New 
England views upon theology, literature, and politics. Able 
writers contribute to its columns, and all the vital questions 
of the day are dealt with in a bold and candid manner. The 
March number contains, besides much other excellent matter, 
three particularly interesting articles, namely, ‘ What is 
Unitarianism?” “The Sacrificial Aspect of Christ’s Death,”’ 
and “Science and Phenomenalism.” Much space is also 
given in this number to an address and sermon at the funeral 
of the late Dr. Leonard Baton, a man of great power in the 
pulpit and on the rostrum, and a leader in many of the reform 
movements of his day. The New Englander is an excellent 
review. Address as above. Price, $4 per annum; half price 
to theological students. 

The North American Review.—This periodical has reached 
its sixty-seventh year, yet losing none of its youthful vigor, 
and comes to our table regularly in its usual good time. The 
March number is filled with matter of more than ordinary 
interest. Its articles are well written and bear that practical 
character which, in this practical age, should, and no doubt 
will, insure a hearty reception and careful perusal by all its 
numerous readers. The first article in the table of contents 
is “The Conduct of the Guiteau Trial,” by Senator George 
F. Edmunds, in which the writer discusses the difficulties of 
maintaining strict decorum in the court-room during criminal 
trials. It is a question worthy the attention of lawyers, 


jurists, and the common people as well. In view of the 
many “ patriotic associations and common traditions” of the 
American and French people, the second article, “ The Prog- 
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ress of the French Republic,” will prove of thrilling interest 
to all American readers. “Trial by Jury”’ is a live question 
before the American people, and in the third article Judge 
Edward A. Thomas reviews the system in practice, and inti- 
mates that the time may have arrived for a new departure to 
be taken. The article is pointed and suggestive. The fourth 
article, “ The True Lesson of Protestantism,” by John Fiske, 
shows some thought and research, but will doubtless provoke 
criticism from some quarters. The fifth article, “Law for 
the Indians,” by William Justiu Harsha,.is timely and sig- 
nificant, and we join the writer in the proposition that as all 
else seems to have failed, let us try “law for the Indian;” at 
least so.far as giving him the protection the law affords. 
“The Fallacies of Homeopathy ” are elaborately set forth by 
Prof. A. B. Palmer, but whether satisfactorily before the minds 
of the “ little-pill” fraternity remains to be seen. The seventh 
and last article, “ Results of Prohibitory Legislation,” by Neal 


Dow, is a candid and fair presentation of this side of the 
great liquor question, and the friends of prohibition will hail 


with delight this exhaustive article. Altogether, the March 
number of the Review is deeply interesting and should be in 
every household. Address the North American Review, 30 
Fafayette Place, New York. 

Lippincott's Magazine, J. B. Lippincott & Co., publishers, 
715 and 717 Market street, Philadelphia.—The January, Feb- 
ruary, and March numbers of this splendid magazine are 
before us, and we have greatly enjoyed running over their 
well-filled pages. It affords us a real pleasure to recommend 
this magazine to our readers as one that will prove of inter- 
est and profit to them. It contains in happy combination 
historic, narrative, and descriptive essays, besides its well- 
conducted editorial departments. It is beautifully illustrated, 
which gives it that attractive appearance that not only 
charms the eye, but reaches the heart as well. The paper is 
of excellent quality, and its general make-up highly attrac- 
tive. It is clear and forcible in diction, chaste and elegant 
in language, and refined and elevating in all its tendencies. 
Each number contains a sufliciency of practical sense and 
good humor to make it really a “ feast of good things” for 
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the mental digestion. It treats of science and art in a mas- 
terly manner, yet without that vague indefiniteness that 
characterizes many of the more pretentious journals, and 
never fails to awaken the deepest interest by its graphi 
descriptions. We do not hesitatate in recommending it as a 
valuable acquisition to every family library. Price, $3 per 
annum. 

The Catholic Presbyterian.—This is an international journal 
of ecclesiastical and religious literature, is the organ of the 
Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, and comes filled with the best 
from the “ wide world over.” Besides its many valuable arti- 
cles from contiibutors throughout the Christian world, it con- 
tains each month a “ Health Lecture” by the editor, and 
“‘ Notes of the Day,” “ American Notes,” “ General Survey,’ 
and an “ Open Council.” Under these heads alone its readers 
get more than value received for the subscription price. We 
enjoy its monthly visits. Address, Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co., 900 Broadway, New York. 

Atlantic Monthly.—_We have received the January, Fe bru- 
ary, and March numbers of this popular monthly, all filled 
with exceedingly interesting and highly entertaining matter. 
These numbers fully sustain the already attained high posi- 
tion of this monthly among the literary, scientific, and polit- 
ical monthlies of the day. To be thoroughly posted in all 
matters of general interest in these various departments and 
the current topics of the day, get the Atlantic Monthly. Price, 
$4 per annum. The March number has the following unusu- 
ally large table of contents of unequalled variety: The Story 
of the Hoosac Tunnel, N. H. Egleston; Loki, Elizabeth Rob- 
ins; The House of a Merchant Prince, IIT.-V., William H. 
Bishop; Love and Death, Charlotte Fiske Bates; Hurricanes, 
N.S. Shaler; Hymns and Hymn-Tinkers, A. P. Hitchcock ; 
An Echo of Passion, VI.-—VIII., George Parsons Lathrop ; 
Syrinx, Edith M. Thomas; Life and the Dream of Life, John 
Trowbridge; A Visit to Jerusalem, Edward E. Hale; At 
Last, John Greenleaf Whittier ; Among the Sky Lines, H. I; 
Our Winter Birds, Mary Treat; Before the Curfew, 1829- 
1882, Oliver Wendell Holmes; A Difficulty in Hamlet, J. P. 
Quincy; The Political Situation; On a Great Man whose 
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Mind is Clouding, Edmund C. Stedman; Captuin Farquhar, 
H. A. Huntington; Campaigns of the Civil War, S. M. 
Quincy ; Cobden; The Light Literature of Travel; Mr..War- 
ner’s Biographical Studies; The Contributors’ Club; Books 
of the Month. 

The Ladies’ Pearl, 8. P. Chesnut, D.D., Editor and Pro- 
prietor, Nashville, Tenn.—This monthly is published with 
special reference to the literary wants of the ladies of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and to all others as well. 
Its motto on the handsome cover, “ The true, the beautiful, 
and the good,” comprehends all that is desirable in this life, 
and how better can we develop these than by advancing the 
literary and moral culture of woman? Many of its contrib- 
utors are ladies, and its articles are well written and highly 
interesting. “A Memorable House,” in the February num- 
ber, is not only of thrilling interest, but of historic value as 
well. It is with the ladies to patronize and make the Pearl 
even more valuable than it already is. Address, 8. P. Ches- 
nut, D.D., Nashville, Tenn. 


The Century and St. Nicholas—The world-wide reputation 
of these magazines is so well known that but little need be 
said by us. The Century (formerly Scribner's Monthly) has for 
years had a high place in this country and in Europe as a 
family journal. It was generally understood that its high 
reputation and wonderful success was attributable to the 
power and influence of its celebrated chief editor, and when 
Dr. Holland died and the Monthly changed its name, it was 
predicted that its brightest and most prosperous days had 
past. It has been demonstrated, however, that this was a 
mistake, and the unprecedented increase in its circulation, 
especially in England, shows that its popularity is increasing 
instead of diminishing. It is still the magazine for the fam- 
ily, up with the rapid tide in its first-class illustrations and 
spicy, scholarly discussions on the varied topics which it con- 
stantly presents. If it has lust the racy pen of the talented 
Holland, it has lost nothing in its influence and popularity as 
a family magazine, but has gained wonderfully in its circula- 
tion, especially in England, as The Century. 

St. Nicholas is known nearly the “wide world over” as 
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one of the very best children’s magazines ever published in 
any language. It, perhaps, makes more children happy by 
its regular appearance than any thing of the kind ever 
printed. The rule is that all the children clap their hands 
and shout for very joy when St. Nicholas comes. The larger 
ones will look and then, with as much interest, read, while 
the tiny ones will look, and look, and look again at the beau- 
tiful pictures. It, too, has received a wonderful increase in 
its circulation in the last year, gaining thousands, even in 
England. 

The subscription price of The Century is $4 a year and St. 
Nicholas $3. Address, The Century Company, Union Square, 
New York. 

The Christian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn., the general organ 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is one of our best 
weekly religious newspapers. Dr. O. P. Fitzgerald is the 
able editor and seems fully to appreciate the wants of the 
Church, and knows what it takes to constitute a first-class 
family paper. We enjoy its weekly visits and always feel 
strengthened by a perusal of its well-filled pages. We can- 
not of course, for want of space, speak of all its excellent 
features, but will mention its report of McKendree class- 
meetings as affording us “food for thought” every week. 
For these meetings they have a topic selected beforehand, 
and the members are expected to read up and speak about 
this topic as they may feel inclined. We suggest that many 
of our prayer-meetings, now dull and formal, might be made 
to assume life and interest by the adoption of such a course. 
The Advocate is a good paper—one of the best. 

The Christian, published by the Christian Publishing 
Company, 707 Olive street, St. Louis, Missuori, is the 
organ of the Christian Church in the West, and right well 
does it fill its place. It is a large weekly paper and always 
comes well filled with the best. It is edited by J. H. Garri- 
son and J. H. Smart, assisted by six editorial contributors, 
and besides these their Sunday-school department is under 
the management of that noble Christian gentleman and 
splendid Sunday-school worker, J. H. Hardin. So it appears 
that J. H. are favorite initials with this paper. Possibly 
they indicate “ just how” the thing is done. 

The Methodist Recorder, published by the Board of Publi- 
cation of the Methodist Protestant Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is an excellent church and family weekly. It is ably edited 
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by Dr. John Scott, who, we notice, has been sick for some 
time but is now about his duties again. Its “* Home Circle”’ 
and “Our Young Folks” are important features in a family 
newspaper of to-day, when our young people are so liable to 
be led astray by the sinful literature thrown around them. 
Let our church papers look well to this department. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian, Dr. J. R. Brown, Editor, 
Nashville, Tenn., is published by the Board of Publication 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and comes regu- 
larly to our table. A good religious paper is a great power 
in the family, and we owe it to our children that they have 
the benefits of such pleasant and profitable weekly visitors. 
Our ministers should see to it that every family over whom 
our Church has an influence is supplied with one or more 
of the church papers. Send for the church paper, then, for 
the benetit of yourselves and the family as well. 

The Lutheran Observer, Rev. F. W. Conrad, Editor, 524 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., is one of the largest relig- 
ious weeklies in the country, and is-the organ of the General 
Svnod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States. The editor is assisted by a large corps of able writers, 
and together they get up one of the best papers coming to 
our table. 


That sprightly little sheet, Our Messenger, comes to_us from 
the Pacific slope, looking bright and cheerful, and, as usual, 
filled with useful reading matter. We trust it will be, and 
is, abundantly useful in building up the cause in the “ far 
West.”” Rev. D. E. Bushnell, D.D., editor and proprietor, 
San Jose, Cal 


The St. Louis Observer maintains its usnal high standing 
as a religious weekly newspaper. All its departments are 
well filled, and the live questions of the day are boldly dis- 
eussed and fearlessly condemned or approved. Rev. W. Ben- 
ton Farr, editor, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Texas Observer, fresh from the Lone Star State, arrives 
at our office in good time, and with columns well filled with 
chureh news and other interesting matter. It is published 
with especial reference to the wants of our people in the 
great Sonthwest, and particularly for those living in the 
magnificent State of Texas. Its “ News from the Churches” 
is an important feature, and of peculiar interest to its home 
readers as well as encouraging to the Church everywhere. 
It has for its motto, “ Behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy,” and we trust it is satisfactorily filling its mission. 
tev. J. H. Wofford is the editor, and it is published weekly 
at Dallas. One dollar to ministers. 
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Rev. W. E. BEESON, D.D., President. 
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MUSIC AND MODERN LANGUAGES 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY. 
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N. GREEN, LL.D., Chancellor 
D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology. 


Ss. G. BURNEY, 


R. V. Foster, Professor of Hebrew and New Testament Greek. 
J. D. KIRKPATRICK, Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
» Professor of Biblical Literature. 
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by J. R. Brown, D.D. 


LE 
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Ministers and others who feel an interese in 
the circulation of the Rk&rvirw’ are earnestly so- 
licited to act as agents. 

No subscription will ve taken for a less time 
than one year, and the back numbers of the vol- 
ume will, in all cases, be sent whenever it is prac- 
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for all the views of their correspondents. No writer, 
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the Scriptures. Free discussion will be tolerated 
in the pages of the Review, provided a dignified 
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Money should be sent by Check, Post-office Order, 
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be at the sender’s risk. 

All matter for publication, and all matters of 
business connected with the Review, should be 
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J. D. KIRKPATRICK, 
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